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There is increasing evidence that the question of 
the age of the Pentateuch is not to be settled by mere 
philological arguments. Biblical geography is show- 
ing itself to be an element of no small importance in 
this discussion. A fresh point in this direction has been 
made by Dr. Trumbull, in an article written for the 
English periodical of the Palestine Exploration Fund ; 
and as it isa point likely to interest more or less of our 
readers, the article is reproduced in our columns from 
that periodical—which is seen by comparatively few. 


There is a great difference between living te work 
and working to lve. We all live, and most of us 
work ; but there the general resemblance ends. Some 
work only that they may live, and stop work just as 
soon a8 necessity permits them to do so. This is the 
principle on which the professional tramp goes; and 
on which a good many people go who are not profes- 
sional tramps. But they who do the best work in the 
world do not work to live, but live to work; they 
fully endorse the maxim of Goethe, that “a useless 
life is premature death,” and they value their lives 
only as an opportunity for doing service in some 
righteous or beneficial cause. Would you like to 
know to which of the two classes you belong? Think 
whether your joy im each new acquirement in your life 
is Joy Over a new opportunity for selfish ease, or glad- 


ness for a new capability of doing further and more- 
effective service. 





A busy man’s leisure is much more fruitful than 
an idle man’s busy time. That is one of the reasons 
why a busy man has always so much more time than 


hour’s visit to a library, will gain more for a busy 
man who knows what he wants to be at, than a whole 
day’s aimless seeking on the part of an idle man If 
/you want your time to be so much occupied that you 
cannot find time for anything else, just give yourself 
up to the serious business of being ile; if, however, 
you want to have sufficient leisure to do some other 
things than those which you are absolutely compelled 
to do, just take care always to have plenty of work 
on hand. Hard work intensifies a man’s life ; it sup- 
plies him with an aim, sharpens his faculties, and 
makes his time trebly precious, whether it be the 
time of work or the time of leisure. 

Thanksgiving festivities and Christmas joys may 
well express the twofold nature of Christian grati- 
tude. Thanksgiving, on the one hand, is appointed 
by the civil authority, and is observed largely in 
family gatherings. Its voice is that of praise for 
temporal blessings, for sunshine and rain and dew, 
for ripened crops and golden fruitage, for personal 
and national prosperity. Christmas, on the other 
hand, the holiest of holidays, would make ali house- 
holds one in love for Him of whom the whole family 
in heaven and earth is named. It celebrates the 
greatest of all spiritual blessings, and leads the soul 
from thoughts of the past however happy, and the 
earth however bountiful, to grateful worship of the 
Babe whose coming caused the past to fade before 
the promise of the future, and made the hope of 
heaven as real as the experiences of earth. So should 
our hearts keep these two holidays in observance, 
with their two-fold lesson, of gratitude for the happy 
past and for a trust in the future, for temporal gifts 
and the spiritual Gift, for earthly blessings that come 
up to feed our bodies, and for heavenly blessings that 
come down to feed our souls. It were well! for us to 
pause until we hear how the sound of Thanksgiving 
festivities and the holy bells of Christmas morning 
strike no discordant notes, but how rather in their 
separate keys, like bells in a cathedral chime, they 
both are needed to complete the melody. 


The popular proverb says, “ Old men for counsel ; 
young men for action ;” but that proverb, like most 
proverbs, shows at one time a truth, at another time 
a half-truth, and then again it is all false. A good 
deal depends on who the men are, and in what line 
their counsel or action is wanted. A truer way of 
stating the case would be, Old men for caution, young 
men for progress. The two great forces in modern 
navigation are represented by the steam-engine and 
the anchor. Each force is essential in its time; but 
for getting on in the world, the engine has a 
decided advantage; and the young man is a steam- 
engine personified. The old man can hold back with 
a forty-ton power; and sometimes it is all-important 
that he should do so. But, again, the engines should 
keep moving, even if they have to drag the anchor, 
instead of carrying it swung. Among the many wise ob- 
servations of President Jonathan Edwards, as recorded 
in his diary, was this one: “I observe that old men 
seldom have any advantage of new discoveries ; 
because these are beside [apart from] a way of think- 
ing they have beem so long used to. Resolved, if ever 





I live to years, that I will be impartial to hear the 





reasons of al] pretended discoveries, and receive them, 
if rational, how long soever I have been used to 
another way of thinking.” As the young men are so 
frequently reminded of their rashness, it is well for 
the older omes to be reminded of their sluggish ten- 
dency to ap over-conservatism. Perhaps it might be 
well to re-shape the old proverb occasionally, so that 
it should read: Young men te show what meeds 
doing ; old men to help them de it. 


It must be confessed that there = an amusing as 
well as a serious side to the escapades in which some 
critics indulge in their eagerness to discredit the Bible 
narrative. The latest “critic” who has come to grief 
through too great haste, is the ingenious but erratic 
scholar, W. St. C. Boscawen. Mr. Boscawen, accord- 
ing to his own account, recently saw a Hittite gem 
with the representation engraved upon it ef a priest 
standing upon the back of abee. But Mr. Boscawen 
saw a great deal more than a Hittite priest, standing 
upon the back of that bee. That bee, he reasoned, 
must be the totem or sacred animal of some worship ; 
and Deborah, in Hebrew, means “bee.” Again, 
the lightning is called, in some mythologies, the 
“sting-fly of heaven;” and therefore, according to 
Mr. Boscawen, we have, in Hebrew “ legend,” the 
association of Deborah, the “ bee,” with Barak, the 
“lightning,” or “ Sting-fly of Heaven.” What could 
be more evident than that the story of Deborah and 
Barak is a clumsy biblical theft from pagan mythol- 
ogy? But meanwhile the gem in question has been 
re-examined by Mr. Pinches and Dr. Tyler, who both 
find that what Mr. Boscawen mistook for a bee, is 
only a chip,—that, in fact, if there was a bee any- 
where about, it must have been in Mr. Boscawen’s 
bonnet. And so the whole ingenious hypothesis 
tumbles to the ground ; and we are permitted still to 
regard Deborah and Barak as historical characters. 
But will the critics never learn the lesson, that the 
Bible, if nothing more, is the most trustworthy book 
of ancient history which has come down to us, and 
that the scholar who attempts to overthrow its solid 
history on the evidence of his own conjectures, is 
pretty sure te come to grief at last? 





OUR PRIDE OF BIRTH. 


Most of us are more or less proud of ear birth ; 
proud of that which is ours by our birth, or as am imheri- 
tance; more proud of that which came to ws by 
nature, or apart from any choice of our own, than of 
anything which is clearly a result of our personal 
election, or of our individual acquisition. And per- 
haps no persons are more likely to give pre-eminence 
to that which they have inherited, than those who 
speak with contempt, or with bitterness, of what they 
count the folly, or the sin, of all pride of birth or of 
family. Scorning the assumption of superiority, by 
others, on the score of birthright, such persons are 
ready, all unconsciously to themselves, to find their 
boast in that which they received as a birthright 
only. 

If there be any doubt on this point, look, fer the 
proof, at the commonest causes of personal pride, or 
boastfulness, among your acquaintances. It matters 
little whether you take, for an example, the physical, 
the mental, or the moral qualifications and posses- 
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sions. The truth is of equal prominence and force in 
one sphere as in another. 

To begin with, take pride of body. A young man 
plumes himself on his good constitution, or on his fine 
physical development ; on his manly vigor, or on hig 
freedom from marked personal defects ; on his keen 
eye, his steady hand, his clear, strong voice. All 
this, of course, is his by birth ; it is his by inheritance; 
jt did not come to him by his choosing ; its origin was 
with his progenitors. A young woman has a feeling 
of pride in her graceful figure, her attractive features, 
her fine complexion, her luxuriant hair, her smal] 
hand and foot. How much of this is hers by election ? 
What part had she in its securing? It has all come 
down to her from her ancestors; it is hers through 
her birth, and her family connection. Her pride in 
this, like the young man’s pride in his possessions, is a 
pride of birthright possession. When you find a 
young man who is prod of an artistic glass eye, 
which he selected for himself to supply an eye missing 
from his birth ; who is proud of the peculiar mechani- 
cal shoe of his own inventing, by which his nature- 
shortened right leg is made to measure equally with 
his left one , who is proud of the ingenious contrivance 
by which his natural dack of a palate is overcome, so 
that he can now speak intelligibly ; then, indeed, you 
have found a young man who is proud of something 
else than that which came to him by his birth and 
family. So it would be, if you were to find a young 
woman proud of the fact—and more than willing to 
have it known by all—that her teeth were obtained 
from a fashionable dentist; that her silken tresses 
came from the hair-dresser’s ; that her complexion 1s 
due to her personal skill in the use of powder, enamel, 
and rouge; and that her form depends a great deal more 
on cotton and whalebone than on anything that 
nature did for her, or that is hers by inheritance. 
There may, it is true, be young men and young 
women whose conscious pride—as well as whose seem- 
ing—is in this direction ; but there are not many who 
will openly admit that such is the cause of their 
boastfulness, or their self-gratulation. 

The same standard prevails in the sphere of the 
mind, as of the body. A man is commonly more 
willing to admit his failure in the improvement of 
his natural faculties, than to confess to any lack of 
mental faculties by nature. He is also, as a rule, 
more proud of what he counts his native shrewdness, 
or his instinctive apprehension of truth, or his ability 
to master any subject to which he really sets himself; 
than he is of any success in overcoming his congenital 
defects at any one of these points. If, indeed, you 
should hear a man saying frankly, that he was not 
by birth the possessor of good common sense, that he 
did not inherit full wit, that he came of a family 
which was obviously lacking in brains; and that all 
he had been enabled to do in the world had been in 
Spite of his marked natural deficiencies in intellect, 
‘hen you might say that you had found a man who 
thought leas of his birthright than of his individual 
attainments apart from his inherited possessions. But 
wherever a man prides himself on his native faculties, 
on his inborn qualities, on his congenital traits of 
mind, on his personal power to gain knowledge or to 
use knowledge, on his primary superiority to the idiot 
or the dunce, there is a man whose pride is of his 
birth, and whose chief cause of boasting is, that he is 
so much of a gainer by his native family stock. 

When you enter the realm of moral qualities, 
you find the methods of measurement not materially 
different. Pride, boastfulness,self-gratulation, usually 
rest on a sense of inborn superiority, instead of on 
achievements against one’s native traits and inherited 
tendencies. A man wants it understood that he is by 
his very nature honorable and sincere and chivalrous, 
that all his primal instincts are against that which is 
base and mean and dastardly; in other words, that 
he is born of a stock which is better, morally, than 
the lowest average of humanity. This is simple pride 
of birth; nothing less, nothing more. It rests on 
what has come to the boaster through his birth and 
family ; not on his own primitive choice and his deter- 





mined struggle against his nature, in the direction of 
something better and nobler than his inborn impulses. 
If a man were to say frankly, as many a man might 
say with truth, “ There isa mean streak in my nature 
which I have to battle continually; it runs in our 
our family, but I’m doing the best I can to keep it 
from controlling me,” it would be evident that his 
pride was not of his birthright, so far. This again 
would be the case, if he should admit that he was by 
nature of a coarse grain; that his inborn propensity 
to carp, or to sneer, or to be suspicious, or to betray a 
confidence, or to give way to ill-nature, or to indulge 
his appetites, was a constant trial to him. But, on the 
other hand, every claim of native qualities of noble- 
ness, or of instinctive repellings of evil, is an evidence 
of a controlling pride of birthright. 

Petroleum V. Nasby makes one of his characters 
say, that his religion consists in his trying, all the 
time, not to b: quite as mean as he knows how. 
That man’s pride, in whatever success he attains to, 
is a pride of achievement, and not a pride of birth; 
it is a pride of triumph over his inborn tendencies, 
not a pride of his tendencies as they are by nature. 
The same might be said of the famous representative 
character, whose confessio:. is: “1 have never heard 
of any crime which I might not have committed.” 
No boast of natural superiority there! The Apostle 
Paul is equally frank, when he says of his personal 
nature, as derived from the family qualities of his 
ancestor, Adam: “I know that in me, that is, in my 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing: for to will is present 
with me, but to do that which is good is not. For 
the good which I would I do not; but the evil which 
I would not, that I practice.” If there were more of 
such frankness in the world, there would be less of 
pride of birthright among men; for our personal 
heritage of faculties and of characteristics gives to 
many of us more that is ignoble and unworthy, with 
larger possibilities of meanness and of crime, than 
we are generally willing to acknowledge. 

Yet all of us have something by birth, and by 
family inheritance, which in a sense lifts us above 
many others, and gives us more or less of an advan- 
tage in comparison with them. Even if we are not 
justified in being proud of these advantages, it ought 
not to be expected, that we should wholly fail to 
recognize them as realities. One has satisfaction 
that his birth brought him into social surroundings 
of exceptional value, and gave him the advantages of 
a family history with its incitements to high achieve- 
ment. Another rejoices in the godly lives of those 
who brought him into being, and can say with Cowper : 


“My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise— 
The son of parents passed into the skies.” 


Still another’s cause of rejoicing is that which he has 
inherited in his personal attributes and characteris- 
tics, and his temptation is to sneer at any suggestion 
of pride in what his parents were; as though that 
were of any moment in comparison with what he now 
is in himself. Yet this also is a pride in his birth- 
right, and it rests primarily on what his ancestors 
were, and on what they gave to him in his nature, his 
characteristics, and his opportunities. In one of the 
Norseland sagas, this truth is pungently phrased by 
an aged seer, in his counsel to young Fridthjof—who 
is angered because the sons of King Bele have 
counted him unworthy of an alliance with their 
house, on account of his yeoman birth. 


“ But birth is chance, is fortune, thou observest, 
And cannot be a merit. Know, my son, 
That man still boasts of fortune, not of merit. 
Say! is’t not gen’rous gods who were the givers, 
Should any noble quality adorn us? 
With haughty pride thou art thyself inflam’d 
At all thy hero-exploits, all thy fierce-nerv’d 
Resistless strength ; but didst thou give thyself 
This force? Was’t not great Asa-Thor who strung 
Firm as gnarl’d oak thy tough and sinewy arm? 
Say, is’t not god-sprung courage that so gladly, 
So loudly, throbs within that shield-hung fortress, 
Thy fast arch’d breast? And that clear flaming glance 





= 


Leaping from out thine eye,—say, is’t not lightning 
From heav’n that playeth there? The lofty norns 
E’en at thy cradle sang the princely legend 

Of all thy life’s adventures. Ah! from these 

Thou hast no greater merit than King Bele’s 

Two boasting sons that ’twas a king begat them! 
Condemn not, judge not other’s pride! then none 
Will judge thine own.” 


Or, as the inspired apostle puts it: “ Who maketh 
thee to differ ? and what hast thou that thou didst not 
receive? but if thou didst receive it, why dost thou 
glory, as if thou hadst not received it?” And as 
our Lord himself gives warning against all harsh 
judgments of our fellows, because of their failure 
or folly at points where we ourselves also err: “ Judge 
not, that ye be not judged [in this matter of pride of 
birth]. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall 
be judged ; and with what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured unto you.” 

And whatever be our cause of rejoicing in that 
which we have, of inborn qualities, or of inherited 
possibilities of being and doing, let us bear in mind, 
that the true measure of our worth and of our success 
is not what has come to us from our ancestors, nor 
yet what is in us by our very birth; but it is what 
we are, and what we do, as the possessors of these 
advantages, through the grace given unto us at our 
new birth in Christ Jesus. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are some questions which recur continually for 
an answer in these columns, and to which we renewedly 
reply at periods of reasonable extent. Such a question 
comes from a North Carolina correspondent, who writes 

Some time last year The Sunday School Times announced 
incidentally, in Notes on Open Letters, the contemplated 
preparation by some one, I think in Europe, of a Bible with 
the pronunciation of all difficult words indicated whenever 
used. Do you know whether such a Bible has been prepared, 
and, if so, where it can be obtained ? 

A “Pronouncing Bible,” with the pronunciation of 
the proper names indicated in the text, is published by 
the Methodist Book Concern, at 805 Broadway, New 
York, at prices varying from $3.50 to $50.00, according 
to its size and binding. The New Testament, with simi- 
lar pronouncing marks, can be obtained for twenty cents 
a copy. 


We are always glad to publish a letter which re- 
emphasises, in vigorous and telling phrases, a truth 
which we have already tried to impress upon our readers. 
Nor does it lessen our interest in such a letter, that it 
comes under the name of a “ dissent,” instead of a “ re- 
affirmation.” For example, we were recently asked 
whether “the phraseology of Scripture” ought to be 
sought for use “in social prayer,” when that language 
“does not occur tothe mind readily,” and when “areform 
fin that direction] wouid be difficult.” Our answer was, 
in substance, that where “fixed forms in prayer” are 
not deemed essential, there is a gain in “outspoken nat- 
uralness,” in “one’s own familiar tongue,” in “the 
phrasing of one’s thanks and requests in prayer.” The 
main point of our answer is now forcibly re-asserted by 
an eminent and honored clergyman of New York, who 
also introduces other points of kindred interest, as 
follows: 


Will you hear a word of dissent as to the use of Scripture 
language in prayer? Such use is appropriate and fascinating 
when it is made naturally. By this is meant when it is not a 
cento of texts strung together, either without connection or in 
such a way as to suggest very elaborate study and contrivance. 
In that case it is wearisome, if not offensive. It is otherwise 
when the suppliart’s thoughts and desires seem, of their own 
accord, to take a Scripture garb, not merely because it is scrip- 
tural, but because it seems the best that can be employed. Let 
me illustrate. The late Dr. Gardiner Spring, of New York, 
was esteemed, by his brethren, without exception, so far as | 
know, the man who most excelled in leading the devotions of 
any assembly. His prayer at one of the anniversaries of the 
American Tract Society, before the war for the Union, when a 
tremendous excitement on the subject of slavery prevailed, was 
spoken of years afterward, by those who were present, as some- 
thing marvellous for its felicity and grace. One of its most 
marked features was the incorporation of the divine Word in its 
whole texture. Once in conversation with the late Dr. William 
Adams, I expressed some desire to know how this peculiar 
excellence of Dr. Spring was acquired. The answer was to 
this effect. In early life, or soon after Dr. Spring was licensed 
to preach, his health became delicate, and he was ordered, by 
his physicians, to make a long horseback journey to one of the 
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Gulf states. He did so, and occupied himself on the solitary 
journey with committing to memory large portions of the Old 
Testament. In consequenee, he got by heart the entire books 
of Psalms and Isaiah, with a great deal of the other prophetical 
writings. These acquisitions having been made in his youth, 
always remained with him. And thus it became natural for 
him to clothe his devotional utterances in the forms of inspired 
speech. He was not conscious of any effort in this direction. 
Scripture words and phrases came of themselves into his mind 
and on his lips. 

It seems to follow, then, that in addition to all the other 
reasons why a young man, in the clerical office or out of it, 
should get by heart considerable portions of the Bible, is this 
one,—that by such a course he stores his mind with a large 
vocabulary of the very best forms of expression for all the 
varying feelings and desires which seek to find vent in prayer. 
He will not need to hunt after them by the laborious use of 
concordances and manuals. They will of their own accord 
recur to his mind, 

Here it may not be amiss to add a word on the peculiar 
power of Scripture words. All know that our English Bible 
is a translation, and that, therefore, none of its terms were used 
by the writers of the original. And yet it is maintained that a 
given truth has often more power when uttered in the (trans- 
lated) words of our Bible than when uttered in any other 
words. There are those who say that this is a superstition. 
But it is no such thing. It isa reality, the conviction of which 
has been wrought by-a long course of observation and experi- 
ence. For instance, it has been the testimony of many divines 
in Britain and America, that, so far as they could trace matters, 
in every sermon which was the means of awakening and con- 
version, it was generally not the words of the speaker, his 
argument or tact or pathos, that wrought the effect, but some 
utterance of the Bible, incorporated with his sermon or address. 
Hence the propriety of imitating the example of the great 
apostle, and speaking “not in words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.”” Human words 
are of great use in preparing for and explaining and applying 
divine truth, but when the soul grapples with a life and death 
question, when its controversy with God comes to the issue, it 
is an utterance of the living oracles that determines the scale. 


There is a good deal of the “amen” in that “‘ dissent.” 
“The use of Scripture language in prayer... is appropri- 
ate and fascinating, when it is made naturally.” But, 
when texts are “‘ strung together... in such a way as to 
suggest very elaborate study and contrivance,” the 
phrasing “is wearisome, if not offensive.’ ‘‘ When the 
suppliant’s thoughts and desires seem of their own accord 
to take a Scripture garb,” the language employed is, in 
the best sense, “ one’s own familiar tongue.” But, when the 
suppliant’sthoughts and desires seem to take a very differ- 
ent garb, itis better for him to express himself accordingly, 
lest his “study and contrivance” in Bible-phrasing 
become “ wearisome, if not offensive.” Dr. Gardiner 
Spring’s training is shown to have been peculiar. If 
any of our readers have his experience, they will do well 
to use it as profitably as he. But Mr. Moody probably | 
never made a long horseback journey to one of the Gulf | 
states, memorizing the Old Testament as he rode; and 
his simple prayers in plain Saxon language, of homely 
current phrase, touch hearts which would not be simi- 
larly touched by a prayer like Dr. Spring’s. Many a 
simple prayer of a layman in a social prayer-meeting, 
which would be far less appropriate than Dr, Spring’s 
on an anniversary platform occupied by prominent | 
clergymen, is vastly more appropriate and helpful than | 
Dr. Spring’s would be in the country chapel, or the 
neighborhood school-house, where it is offered. Again, 
it is a well-known fact that Dr. James W. Alexander’s | 
Sunday morning prayers, in his New York City church, | 
were peculiarly impressive thro iyl their often startling 
simplicity of phrasing in the ¢xpression of the varied 
particular personal wants of his hearers, in lines not 
directly indicated in the specific language of any part of 
the Bible. As to the value of the very words of the 
sacred text, emphasized by our esteemed correspondent, 


| sonal interests. 





we would speak both in approval and by way of caution. 
In proof of doctrine, in resolving of doubt, in giving 
force to @ promise or a warninz, the very words them- 
selves, from the revelation of God are all-important. | 
But in making clear a misty thought, in giving fresh | 
meaning to a trite expression of truth, in arousing | 
dulled attention, or iu showing an unexpected applica- 
tion of a heaven-declared principle, a man of God should 
consider that the less intelligent and more careless | 
hearer is entitled to God’s messsze in the hearer’s ver- | 
nacular. When Bible phrasing is as an unknown 
tongue to one whom God's messenger would help, it is a 
sin to confine one’s self to that phrasing. In sucha 
case, “ the letter killeth,” where “ the spirit,” conveyed 
in free and familiar phrase, might make alive. Just 
when to use Bible language in social prayer, and when 
to translate that language into intelligible idioms, for 
the benefit of those who are to be aided by the prayer, 


is one of the questions requiring wisdom from God for 
its solution. 


| molecular. 


AFTER HARVEST. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


A song for the reaper, a song for the wain, 

With its mountainous heaps of the sweet-smelling grain; 
A song in the heart from the lips springing high, 

As the jubilant flight of the lark to the sky. 

A song for the fields, they may rest from their labor ; 

A song for good-will binding kinsman and neighbor; 
Ye people, strike boldly a resonant chord, 

And crown the glad summer with praise to the Lord. 


From the nations afar, float dull echoes of strife, 

And dark plains are dyed with the crimson of life; 
From seaboard and hill comes the ring of debate, 
Fierce din of opinion waged early and late. 

There is crashing of fortunes in market and town 
When, a touch, and the houses of cards tumble down. 
But, heeding no clamor, perturbed by no care, 

The corn lifts its gonfalons brave in the air, 

And the dizzy bee whirls in an ecstasy over 

A white world of fragrance in buckwheat and clover. 


O silent is Nature, and tranquil and sweet, 

As patient she broods o’er the ripening wheat. 

She kisses the flower, she plays with the leaf, 

But deeper her pride in the cluster and sheaf. 

When her four winds have blown, and their mystical passes 
Have winnowed the furrow, and fluttered the grasses, 
When weary but happy she sits in the sun, 

A mother whose work for the moment is done. 


A song after harvest, a song and a cheer, 

For the bounty whose benisons guerdon the year; 

A song after harvest, the ages go by, 

And the wealth of the earth is the gift of the sky; 
And what though to-day there be trouble and sorrow, 
There is weeping at night, but joy waketh to-morrow; 
Ye people, strike grandly the conquering chord, 

And crown the glad summer with praise to the Lord, 





WHAT CAN THE TEACHER DO FOR 
TEMPERANCE? 


BY THE REV. J. C. W. COXE, PH.D. 


No greater problem is presented to this generation 
than that which is involved in the drink traffic. Itisa 
transcendent question in political economy ; it is vital 
in social science; it is fundamental in morals; it in- 
volves the welfare, present and future, of millions; it 
demands the wisest statecraft, the most ardent patriot- 
ism, the most enlightened devotion and zeal, to deal 
justly and firmly with it. It is a question affecting 
both church and state, involving civil, social, and per- 
The perils which spring from it menace 
not only the stability of government and the good order 
of communities, but also the peace and purity of every 
home. The question is much more than one of policy; 
it is one of principle, as broad as the race—as abiding 
as the Word of God. 

To a question so vast and vital no Christian can be 
indifferent. The attitude of the Christian Church can- 
not be equivocal. There can be no concord between 
Christ and Belial. The issue admits of no compromise. 
The Church stands for truth, purity, virtue; it is the 
guardian of the home, the conserver of society, the firm 
pillar of the state, the friend and patron of all that is 
good ; the saloon is its antipodes—the foe of every inter- 
est, personal and public. 
neutral ground. 
other. 


The real question of Christian duty is one of methods; 
not so much of lines of public policy, as of direction to 
personal work. All reforms pivot on the individual. 
The decisive ballot is the expression of personal convic- 
tion. 


3etween these two there is nv 
The friend of the one is the foe of the 


The momentum of any great moral movement is 
Where the units are all in place, there is no 
trouble with aggregates. When every man does his 
duty, neither England nor America will have any cause 
for fear. 

What can the Christian teacher do for temperance? 
The few are in positions of wide influence; their words 
will be weighty ; they can do much to promote any good 
work; but the many are in obscure localities, in humble 
life, in small schools, a majority of them without voice 
or vote in public affairs—what can these do to promote 
this great reform ? 

It is easy to underrate influence and to overrate diffi- 
culties. “The kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation.” The world does not know all its most 
efficient workers. Isolation may be a most favorable 
condition of success. A small class 
knowledge and direct appeal. 
acts on a measure of meal. 


of 
favors intimate 
Diffused leaven soonest 
There is no sex in morals, 





Voting does not make conviction—nor always express it. 
The real power is often behind the throne. One bent 
on doing good cannot be hindered. The “will” can 
make a “way,” as Napoleon made the Simplon pass. 

First to be named among the means of influencing 
others is the vitally important one of a correct example. 
Teaching is not all, nor chiefly, by word. Life is more 
than logic. Character is more weighty than a catechism. 
Conduct, Matthew Arnold affirms, is three-fourths of life. 
It bears a larger proportion to moral teaching. Truth 
will have little vitality apart from the personality of the 
teacher. One must be, in order to do and to teach. 
Knowledge and character are both essential if a spiritual 
guide. A consistent example is the most convincing of 
arguments. “Come” inspires conviction ; “ go” awakens 
doubt. The selfish are not likely to influence others to 
sacrifice. A wine-drinker cannot be relied on to rebuke 
a whiskey sot. Home-brewed ale is no more virtuous 
than commercial XXX. The New Year’s sideboard 
may not sit in judgment on the ali-the-year bar. A 
Fifth Avenue tippler has no moral advantage overa 
Five Points toper. Any cherished habit of self-indul- 
gence weakens one’s moral influence. Not a few are 
handicapped in their advocacy of temperance by the 
quid or cigar. “ Who can bring a clean thing out of an 
unclean?” “ Thou therefore which teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself?” 

The teacher is more than an example. A guide-post 
is good, but a guide is better. Precept is necessary in 
moral training; there must be “line upon line” of posi- 
tive instruction. The teaching hour furnishes priceless 
opportunity. Then God’s word is to speak to the intel- 
lect and heart and conscience. All other voices should 
echo the divine message. “If they speak not according 
to this word, it is because there is no light in them.” 
Upon all questions of duty there is no lack of instruction 
in the Christian text-book. In principles, if not in posi- 
tive precept, it covers all the issues of life. For defee- 
tion or omission there can be no possible excuse, Tem- 
perance is a partof the gospel. It is taught in God’s 
Word. It should be taught in the Sunday-school, 
It is taught where the Scriptures are faithfully studied 
and applied. It is taught more frequently than once 
a quarter. The teaching does not depend on the re ur- 
rence of the word “temperance” in the lesson text. 
Few portions of Scripture are selected which do not deal, 
directly or indirectly, with the underlying principles of 
this and every other great moral reform. There is no 
lack of opportunity for temperance instruction. No vio- 
lence will be done to either letter or spirit of the Word, 
if such teaching is found in nearly every lesson. 


Two words of caution may be needed: first, against 
pressing particular texts to do service for which they 
were not designed; and secondly, against such devotion 
to any special interest as to mar the symmetry of Scrip- 
ture teaching. A good cause may be damaged by indis- 
cretion; the ark of God needs no Uzzah for its support. 
fruth is not a segment, but a sphere; and, important as 
any part may be, the whole is greater, and measures the 
sum of all the parts. 

Teaching has a wider scope than the teaching hour. 
That should give the key-note, requiring days to develop 
the harmony. What the Sabbath wisely begins, the 
week should wisely complete. The teacher’s plans 
should cover the home life, the daily associations, the 
reading and study of every pupil. Truth has wonderful 
vitality, but it needs care and cultivation. Tares grow 
quite as rapidly as wheat. A wise husbandman pre- 
occupies the ground with good seed, and gives it thorough 
tillage. The wise teacher can dono less. A visit to the 
scholar’s home, with its opportunity for a word in season, 
willintensify influence. Papers containing pithy advice, 
a well-written story, a candid discussion of some phase 
of temperance work, will find their way from teacher to 
pupil. A tract, given at an opportune time, may prove 
a nail in a sure place. The library will be carefully 
watched, and the scholar’s eye and hand guided toa 
choice and interesting book. An occasional evening a 
the teacher’s home may serve for a brief reading, an 
animated discussion, a traversing of doubts and difficul- 
ties on the part of the whole class. The pledge will be 
The class may become 
the nucleus of a school-, a church-, a township-, temper- 
ance- organization 


2 
presented to every new comer. 


To kindle interest in the young is to 
enlist the attention of the entirecommunity. Theteacher 
who has the ears and the hearts of the boys and girls has 
access for the truth to every home. The twenty-seventh 
of June, 1882, was a memorable day in Iowa. On that 
day the people voted for constitutional prohibition. In 
a prominent city the ladies arranged a children’s parade, 
with music and banners. A saloon-keeper who sneered 
at the sight, when challenged to parade his crowd, re- 
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plied, “ Mein Gott! how can I? My boy has one of dem | serfdom and incarceration, he reached the second place 


banners?” 

The teacher is a citizen, and owes duties of citizenship. 
These look to the formation and expression of public 
conviction. In regard to the first, equal privilege is 
accorded to all. That privilege should be used quietly, 
bravely, persistently. The voice, the pen, the press— 
private appeal, social influence, church associations— 
prayer, song, teaching—all may be made widely and 
wisely effective to promote temperance. As to the 
second, many foresee the day when the uncrowned 
royalty among us will be recognized, and will wield the 
scepter of the ballot. Meantime conviction is growing 
as to the enormous evils and flagrant sinfulness of the 
liquor traffic in every form, and Christian faith has but to 

“ Learn to labor and to wait,” 


assured that “this is the victory that overcometh the 
world.” 





THANKSGIVING IN EVERYTHING. 


BY THE REV. H. T. SCHOLL. 


The world says, Thank God, if at all, when he filleth 
your hands with good things. The will of God in Christ 
Jesus is, “In everything give thanks.” Thank him for 
sunlight and shadow, for calm and cyclone, for blessing 
and bane, for friendly words, and for slanderous perse- 
cution for Christ’s sake. To the faithful discharge of 
this duty, we may find the following facts helpful: 

1. The poorest Christian has more than he deserves, and, 
accordingly owes God gratitude for the gifts of his grace. 
Saints, at best, are unprofitable servants (Luke 17 : 10). 
Saving faith is theirs by gift; their spiritual capital is 
simply a loan, and is only used to good advantage as the 
Spirit works within them, both to will and to do of God’s 
good pleasure. Should they be held to strict account 
for their sins, none could stand; yea, it is of his mercies 
that they are not consumed. 

Viewing our deserts in the light of God’s word, we 
see that whatever our condition we may well call upon 
our souls and all that is within us to bless his holy 
name. 

2. We develop or dwarf the grace of thankfulness by 
our method of regarding God’s gifts, 'Tis said that 
Alexander, though master of a massive and monied 
monarchy, sighed for other worlds to conquer; mean- 
while the cynic Diogenes of Sinope lived contentedly 
in a cask. The disposition to dwell upon wants and 
losses continuously beclouds the existence of many. 
Mourning for the departed is protracted long after the 
“time to weep” has expired, the dead past is repeatedly 
unearthed, the divine mercies fresh morning and even- 
ing are wellnigh unnoted, the future is viewed through 
blue glasses, and the grace of gratitude is gagged. 

Think of your child as snatched so soon from your 
embrace, and your bosom is disquieted by internal 
rebellion against Providence; think of the little one as 
lovingly loaned you for months by Deity, and then 
kindly removed from the suffering of earth to the full 
satisfaction of the Father's house, and you can sincerely 
say: “Jehovah gave, has taken away; blessed be his 
name,” 

“There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair ;” 


And yet, is it not far wiser, far more Christ-like, to 
thank God for survivors of the flock, and for occu- 
pants of the chairs that are filled, than to grieve incon- 
solably for the blessed dead who died in the Lord? 

8. Wealthy worldlings have much for which to be 
thankful; and we have more. Their possessions are 
temporal; must be relinquished at death, and will 
profit them naught at the day of judgment. We have 
here but a foretaste of our good things. Our treasures 
are unseen and eternal; and into the full enjoyment 
thereof, we cannot enter till the earthly house of this 
tabernacleshall be dissolved. Theirriches are of theearth, 
earthy ; we are partakers of the uncorruptible and un- 
searchable riches of God’s grace. They may dress like 
princes, and live daily in regal splendor; we, whatever 
our attire, are children of the omnipotent King, and joint 
heirs with the Prince of Peace. Erelong, they shall 
beg in vain for a drop of water, while we shall be abun- 
dantly satisfied with the fatness of Paradise. 

4. “All things work together fer good to them that 
love God,” so we are informed by “the Strength of 
Israel,” who “ will not lie nor repent.” Then, too, his- 
tory, sacred and secular, testifies to the invariable oper- 
atioa of this law, Bitter was the experience of Joseph 
when sold into slavery by his brethren, and later when, 
upon a false accusation, he was imprisoned ; but through 








im Egypt. Monica carefully trained her son Augustine, 
and fervently prayed for his conversion. Importunately 
she implored God to keep him from Rome; but to Rome 
the young man went. The visit providentially resulted 
in his regeneration; and this “ prodigal son” of the 
fourth century, appears in the fifth as “the founder 
of a system of theology from whose base-lines all other 
systems have ever since been measured. They are, or 
they are not, Augustinian.” 

The same Deity who wrought so wisely and so well 
for these men, makes all things co-operate for our good. 
Whenever he administers the tonic of bitter disappoint- 
ment, it is to our advantage. This truth we now recog- 
nize through a mirror enigmatically ; but when he shall 
show us our tears sparkling like gems through the bottle 
wherein he is preserving them, and shall explain to us 
the serviceableness of our varied sorrows, we shall 
reckon his chastisements among our unmistakable 
blessings. 

Mindful of these facts, let us heartily thank God and take 
courage, not only because this is his will concerning us, 
but also for our own sake, and out of gratitude for the 
unspeakable gift of Christ, and, with him, of all things 
consistent with a life contented and useful, and an 
eternity of conscious and complete satisfaction. 





LET THE CHORUS OF HILLS, 


A THANKSGIVING Hymn. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


O Thou of all goodness the source and the cause, 
O thou of all blessings the end, 

The seasons, fulfilling thy wondrous laws, 
To boundless beneficence tend. 


Let the chorus of hills wake a glorious strain, 
Let the autumn respond to the spring, 

Let the nations rejoice in the harvest again, 
And endless beneficence sing. 


Thy love in the springtime transfigured the soil, 
And breathes through the sheaves on the air; 
Thor, restest the husbandman’s feet from the teil, 
And givest us anthems fer prayer. 

Let the chorus of hills, ete. 


Though the shadows of storms veil the sun of thy love, 
Thy mercy nor slumbers ner sleeps ; 
And the cold winter’s blasts, like the summer’s rays, prove 
Crownéd grain when the harvester reaps, 
Let the chorus of hills, ete. 


Alike in thy goodness are sunshine and rain, 
Alike when we see and we trust, 
When thou turnest to harvest the flowers of the plain, 
And hidest the seed in the dust. 
Let the chorus of hills, etc. 


O thou whose love breathed in the springtime its breath, 
And shed on the harvest its beams; 
Thy word is our hope, and the cup of our faith 
We dip in thy measureless streams. 
Let the chorus of hills, etc. 


The streams of our lives from thy ocean of love 
Unceasingly flow and endure, 
And seedtime and harvest eternally prove 
Thy mercies unfailing and sure. 
Let the chorus of hills, ete. 


Hail, Goodness Eternal! Hail, Mercy Revealed, 
Our Sovereign, our Father, and Friend! 
May our labors of life unto righteousness yield 
The harvest that never will end. 
Let the chorus of hills, ete. 





THE PRESIDENTS THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION. 


The season is nigh when it is the yearly wont of this 
people to observe a day appointed for that purpose by 
the President, as a special occasion for thanksgiving 
unto God. 

Now, therefore, in recognition of this hallowed cus- 
tom, I, Chester A. Arthur, President of the United 
States, do thereby designate, as such day of general 
thanksgiving, the twenty-seventh day of this present 
November. 

And I do recommend that, throughout the land, the 
people, ceasing from accustomed occupations, do then 
keep holiday at their several homes and their several 
places of worship, and with heart and voice pay rever- 
ent acknowledgment to the Giver of all good for the 
countless blessings wherewith he hath visited this 
nation. 

In witmess whereof, | have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this seventh day of 











[Vel KEV, Ne. 47. 


November, in the year of our Lord One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Eighty-four, and of the Independence of 
the United States the One Hundred and Ninth. 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
By the President: 
FREDERICK T. FRELANGHUYSEN, Secretary of State. 














FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


THE PIECE OF WOODLAND. 
BY MEADE MIDDLETON. 


The man had fastened his horse to Ellen’s favorite 
tree,—she was sorry for that. He stood at the corner 
of the porch, talking, in low tones, to her father. Now 
and then she overheard such remarks as, “ Fine piece of 
woodland. Willing to give a fair price. Should like 
to have it at once, though.” 

“Is father going to sell my little piece of woods?” 
thought Ellen. “He said that it should be mine 
always!” 

“Let me put my head out that window a minute, 
Nelly ; I want to get at my pigeon-box,” cried Albert. 

“In a moment, Albert,—hark! I want to hear what 
that man says. I am very much afraid ”— 

“Why, don’t you know?” interrupted Albert. “ Father 
sold the three-acre piece of woodland, and got a lot of 
money for it.” 

“T don’t believe you,” cried Ellen, bursting into tears, 
and giving Albert a push. 

“Why, Nell, what’s the matter? Are you crazy?” 

“It is my woods, and the man shall not haveit! IH 
Tun down now, and tell him so.” 

“Stop, Nell! Don’t make a goose of yourself,” called 
Albert. 

But Ellen was already down the staircase, and across 
the hall at the front door, where she met her mother. 

Mrs. Bayard put her arms lovingly around the little 
girl, and drew her into the sitting-room. 

“* Where were you running so fast, dear? and what do 
you mean by these tears and red cheeks?” she asked. 

“T want to tell the man that he cannot have my 
beautiful woeds! He means to cut down all the trees, 
and—and—” 

“ Dear Ellen, you do not know what you are saying,” 
interrupted her mother gravely. “The woodland belongs 
to your father, though he did, playfully, call it his little 
girl’s property.” 

“ But, mother, think what lovely times I have there! 
—how I play by the brook, and how the old trees, and 
flowers, and birds seem to talk with me, and—” 

“Yes, dear, 1 know! We are all very sorry to sell 
that woods, but the money will help your father out of a 
great trouble.” 

“1 did not know that father was in any trouble,” said 
Ellen, much surprised. 

“ There are many things that such a little girl cannot 
understand. You must believe, though, that your father 
knows what is for the best. I am glad that he does not 
see you at this moment; it would add to his trouble.” 


“How, mother? Would he be sorry to know that I 
am sorry?” 


“ Certainly, dear.” 

“Then I shall never let him know! But must all 
those beautiful old trees be cut down?” Ellen heard 
her father’s step on the porch, just then. She did not 
want him to see her grief, so she ran up-stairs, to her 
own room. Ellen had heard persons talking about 
bearing their burdens and sorrows, and she had often 
wondered how it would seem to be in their place. She 
could be patient, and brave, she thought. But now that 
her time had come; it did not seem easy to be either 
patient or brave. 

“No one knows how I love that old woods,” she said. 
“T cannot see what good this kind of trouble will 
do me.” 

“ Bear it bravely, and so be made able to endure some 
greater trouble,” said Ellen’s cousin. 

Ellen shook her head. “ Poor comfort!” she thought. 

She cried herself to sleep. In her sleep, she seemed 
be wandering through the woods, looking for log-cabins 
that she and Albert had builded. But, in a short time, 
as it seemed, her dream had changed. She had forgot- 
ten about her worry over the piece of woodland,— 
another, a far greater trouble, seemed to be hanging 
over her! She thought that her father was ill—dying, 
—and that her mother, Albert, and she were beside him, 
trying to hear his last words. 

Oh, how her heart ached! Im great distress, she 
awoke, to find it only a dream. 


Thea Elien thought of that all she had said the night 
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before,—how she had fretted, and declared that the 
trouble about the woods was greater than she could 
bear; how she had even found fault with God, and 
said that he could not have sent her a worse grief. 

She felt thoroughly ashamed of such folly. She ran 
eagerly down to breakfast, to see if her father and 
mother and Albert were really well. 

How earnestly she thanked God, in her heart, at fam- 
ily worship, and in her own prayers, alone, that he had 
sent her this trouble about the piece of woodland, and 
not the far greater trouble that seemed to come to her in 
a dream. 

She would try to be God’s dear little submissive child, 
and she would never, no, never, let her father know how 
sorry she was that he had to sell that pretty piece of land. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


“AS THOU COMEST UNTO ZOAR.” 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 





(From the Quarterly Statement, for October, of the Palestine Expioration 
Fund, London. } 

Every new discovery in Bible lands tends to throw 
new light on the Bible text; and every fresh illumina- 
tion of the Bible text in the light of later biblical 
research is almost sure to give added meaning, as well 
as added clearness, to both text and context. There is 
always a positive gain in finding out just what was 
originally declared in the sacred Scriptures, however 
the recent disclosure may damage or destroy the vener- 
able interpretation of centuries. A fresh illustration of 
this truth is furnished in the light thrown on various 
passages in the Pentateuch, by the now better under- 
standing of the prominence attaching to the Great Wall 
of Egypt in the days of the Hebrew Exodus. 

Take, for example, that passage in Genesis 13: 10, 
which pictures the Jordan Valley, as it was in the days 
of Abraham and Lot: “And Lot lifted up his eyes, and 
beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was well watered 
everywhere, before the Lord destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, even as the Garden of the Lord, like the 
land of Egypt, as thou comest unto Zoar.” Why 
“ Zoar,” of the Jordan Valley region, should here be 
named in conjunction with “the land of Egypt,” has 
lomg been a puzzle to the commentators. A favorite 
mode of solving the difficulty has been by re-shaping 
the passage, so as to connect the approach to “ Zoar”’ 
with “Sodom and Gomorrah” (see, e.g. Vatablus, A 
Lapide, Bochart, Poole, Houbigant, Bush, et a/.); but 
that is only a suggestion of what might have been a 
diluted meaning of the passage. 

The Syriac version reads “ Zoan” [of Lower Egypt] 
for “ Zoar.” That would make the sense clearer, if only 
the change could be justified. Modern discoveries in 
Egypt have, however, brought out an ancient name of a 
locality in that land, which comes nearer to “ Zoar” 
than “Zoan;” namely: “ Zar,” or “ Zor ” (or Tar, or 
Tor, as it would be literally, since there is no “z” in the 
Egyptian). Already, several scholars have proposed 
the reading of “ Zor” for “ Zoar,” in the passage referred 
to; but this leaves still unsettled the questions : Where 
was Zor in Egypt? and Why should Zor have such 
mention in the description of the Jordan Valley? It is 
to those questions that I now essay an answer. 

Zor, or Zar, or Zal (in the plural Zaru or Zalu), was 
the designation, not of a city or town, but of the border- 
land of Eastern Lower Egypt, which of old was shielded 
by the Great Wall, stretching across that desert frontier 
from the Mediterranean to the Gulf of Suez. The word 
itself signifies the “ strong place,” the “ fortified place,” 
or, as it might be rendered, the “ walled land.” Brugsch, 
who has done so much in disclosing the history of 
ancient Egypt, says of the meaning of this word 
(although, by the way, he has been misled, by some of 
its applications, into the belief that its use was at times 
limited to a single city of the border region, instead of 
applying uniformly tothe border region as a whole): “ Zar 
.-. possesses the same signification as its Coptic derivation 











(Jor, joar, jori, jore, jodre), ‘brave, strong, strength, | 
a fortified place.’ . . . It therefore follows that a country 
called Zar must signify a ‘country fortified by forts for | 
its defense.’” (See Brugsch’s “ Dict. Geog.,” p. 997.) 
References to this region Zor are frequent in the papyri, | 
and on the sculptured monuments of ancient Egypt, | 
all going to show its location within the Great Wall, | 
and its population as including the foreign residents of 
Egypt; such as the Hebrews in the land of “ Goshen,” | 
and the Shasoo, or Bed’ween, in their border camping- | 
ground, the “Succoth.” The Great Wall itself is often | 
called the “Khetameo of Zar,” the “ Fortifications of | 
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the Strong Land.” The region just westward of the 
Great Wal! is designated on the list of Nomes at Phila, 
as Ta-m-Zarw, the “Land of Zaru,” or the “ Land of 
the Fortifications.” The Egyptian official in charge of 
that region is called Mer- Khet- Zal, “ Superintendent of the 
Fortress of Zal;” and again, Her-petoo, “ Head of the 
Foreigners.” From this reot Zor it is probable there 
comes Mazor, as a designation of Lower Egypt, and 
again Mitzraim, the two Egypts, Upper and Lower. 

Zor was the garden land of Egypt. “The best of the 
land ” was there in the days of Joseph (Gen. 47: 6), and 
so before and after. A graphic picture of it in the nine- 
teenth dynasty, not far from the period of the Exodus, 
is given in an ancient Egyptian letter-writer’s descrip- 
tion of the treasures and attractive surroundings of one 
of its chief cities. The “ Letter of Panbesa,” as trans- 
lated by Goodwin, is to be found in the “ Records of the 
Past” (Vol. VL, pp. 11-16); but I quote from the freer 
and more pictorial rendering of Brugsch (“ Hist. of 
Egypt,” IT., 100-102): “ Nothing can compare with it in 
the Theban land and soil jin Upper Egypt]... . It is 
pleasant to live in. Its fields are full of good things, 
and life passes in constant plenty and abundance. Its 
canals are rich in fish, its lakes swarm with birds, its 
meadows are green with vegetables, there is no end of 
the lentils; melons with a taste like honey grow in the 
irrigated fields. Its barns are full of wheat and durra, 
and reach as high as heaven. Onions and sesame are in 
the enclosures, and the apple-tree blooms. The vine, 
the almond-tree, and the fig-tree grow in the gardens. ... 
Plenty and abundance are perpetual in it. He rejoices 
who has settled there.” 

Here was a “ garden of the Lord,” an earthly paradise, 
in the eyes of those who were familiar with it. Abraham 
and Lot had been within its borders. The self-exiled 
Hebrews could never forget it as their old home. When 
they were out in the dreary wastes of the Sinaitic penin- 
sula, their hearts went back after its luxurious abun- 
dance, and their lustful cry was “ We remember the fish, 
which we did eat in Egypt [in the land of Zor] freely ; 
the cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the 
onions, and the garlic; but now our soul is dried away 
[we are famishing}: there is nothing at all, beside this 
manna, before our eyes |no other food to be seen|.” 
The pictures of Zor are alike, whether sketched by 
Egyptian or by Hebrew pens. 

Now if, as we may well suppose, the book of Genesis 
was written by Moses (with the aid of whatsoever docu- 
ments, from the days of Abraham or long earlier, were 
available to him) during the period of the wanderings, is 
it notevery way natural to find him comparing the rich and 
tropical fertility of the lower Jordan Valley, which the 
Israelites did not yet know from personal observation, 
with the paradise of Zor in Lower Egypt, which was so 
familiar to them? What more effective comparison 
could he have chosen? 

There are frequent glimpses in the book of Genesis of 
the primary application of its ethnical teachings to 
those for whom it was originally prepared. This refer- 
ence to Lot’s choice would seem to be one of these. 
Moses is picturing Abraham and Lot on the bleak and 
rugged hillsides of Judah, looking down into the fertile 
valley of the Jordan, with its tempting display of unfad- 
ing bloom and beauty. In making vivid his portraiture 
to the Israelites, his description is as though he had 
said, ‘That scene before the eyes of Lot was a rare one. 
The Jordan Valley is even now a lovely region. You 
may be tempted to think of it as only a slight improve- 
ment on these Negeb wadies southward from it, with 
their scanty vegetation and their partial water supply ; 
but it is quite another land from this, and in the days 
of Lot, before any portion of it was laid waste by the 
destruction of the Cities of the Plain, that valley was 
like the place of places in all the world of your knowl- 
edge. It was as well watered everywhere, and as fertile 
in consequence, as that earthly paradise which was your 
old home in Lower Egypt. It stretched out before the 
eyes of Lot, as the Egyptian Delta stretches out before 
those who enter Zor, through the desert gateways of the 
Great Wall, from the eastward.” 

That was a comparison which every Hebrew who had 


|come out of Egypt could recognize and appreciate. 


And when it was added that, under these circumstances, 
Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan, while Abraham 


| moved Negebward, and wasafterwards a dweller“ between 


Kadesh and Shur,” between the border limits of Canaan 
and Egypt, many of those longing Hebrews must have 


ham in his choosing. With this understanding of their 
ancestral history, the Israelites were prepared to con- 
sider more intelligently the recorded consequences of 
the chuice of ease-loving Let; as over against the choice of 








patient and trustful Abraham, with its assured results 
to his countless children in the faith. 

The difference, in the Hebrew, between the words Zor 
(Tsor) and Zo’ar (Tso’ar) is that of a single letter (’Ayin). 
The Rev. Henry George Tomkins (whose recently ex- 
pressed desire for light on the location of Zor has immedi- 
ately prompted me to this article) even goes so far as to say, 
that “the Hebrew word exactly suits” the Egyptian name; 
but, possibly, he had in mind the fact that an Egypfian 
writer, not having an exact equivalent of the Hebrew 
’ayin, would have written Zo’ar the same as Zor. A 
Hebrew writer, however, might have observed the dis 
tinction, had he chosen to do so. It is certainly fairer 
to suppose that a later copyist, more familiar with Zo’ar 
in the Jordan Valley than with Zor in Lower Egypt, 
erred in a change of the letter accordingly, than it would 
be to suppose that the whole passage was originally 
written so clumsily as to require its reconstruction, in 
order to make its sense plain, as so many commentators 
have argued. 

A second reference to this locality, with the same 
error in transcription, would seem to be found in Deu- 
teronomy 34: 3, where the Land of Promise is described 
as it stretched out before the eyes of Moses from the 
heights of Pisgah. “And the south, and the plain of 
the valley of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar,” 
is the present reading. The apparent prominence here 
given to the small city of Zoar as a noteworthy boundary 
limit, is clearly not in keeping with the other statements 
ef the inspired description; but when “Zor,” or the 
eastern border of Lower Egypt, is recognized in this 
“ Zoar,” the consistency is manifest. ‘“ Moses went up 
from the plains of Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, to 
the top of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho. And the 
Lord showed him all the land of Gilead unto Dan.” That 
took in Israel’s territory east of the Jordan, at the right 
hand of Moses, as he stood, and marked the northerly limits 
of the Land on the western side. “And all Naphtali, and 
the land of Ephraim and Manasseh.”” That swept down- 
ward through Galilee and Samaria, “And all the land 
of Judah unto the utmost sea.” That included the 
territory of Judah and of the Philistines, in front of 
Moses, from the Dead Sea westerly to the Mediterranean. 
“And the south.” That was the Negeb, from Beersheba 
to Kadesh-barnea, at his left hand. “And the plain of 
the valley of Jericho, the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar;” 
or, more accurately, “And the circle of the valley of 
Jericho, the city of palm-trees, unto ‘Zor.’” That 
marked a sweep from the beautiful Jordan Valley, at 
his feet, far away south-westerly to the borders of Lower 
Egypt, the limits of the Land of Promise in that direc- 
tion. Is not this a reasonable rendering? 

It may be mentioned just here, that a chief difficulty 
in the way of identifying Zoar in its suggested site near 
the southern end of the Dead Sea, has been the fact that 
that point was not visible to Abraham and Lot on the 
one side of the Jordan, nor to Moses on the other side, 
from their summits of observation severally. But if 
Zoar is found to be not mentioned in either instance, its 
site can be decided apart from any such supposed 
difficulty. 

And is it not fair to suggest, also, that “ Zor” was 
meant instead of “ Zoan” in the references, in Psalm 
68: 12, 43, to the marvels wrought in Lower Egypt? 
The Ten Plagues were not confined to the city of Zoan 
nor to the immediate suburbs of any one city. Their 
sweep was peculiarly “the field of Zor,” the region 
westward from the Great Wall of Zor—as the Hebrew 
psalmist would view it. It would certainly seem a very 
natural way of recalling, from Palestine, that series of 
miracles in the Egyptian Delta, to say of God’s wender- 
working in behalf of his ancient people :— 


“* Marvellous things did He 
In the sight of their fathers, 
In the land of Egypt, 

In the field of Zor.” 


Brugsch is clearly not justified in cla.aung that he 
finds in an ancient papyrus the very phrase “‘ sochet 
Zoan,’ the ‘field of Zoan,’” as an equivalent of the 
phrase of the psalmist, “ sadeh Zoan ;” as will be seen 
by an examination of the hieroglyphs which he cites in 
support of that claim (see his “ Géog. Dict.,” p. 992), 
To make his point, he arbitrarily translates the quite 
general determinative of the three upright reeds into the 
special word sochet (sekhet) “a field,” and then adds the 
preposition. In fact, while he does not find the phrase 


| ‘field of Zoan” in the inscriptions, Brugsch does find 
felt, that Lot showed more worldly wisdom than Abra- | 


there the phrase “ field of Zaru,” or “ field of Zor” (see 
“Géog. Dict.,” p. 993, as clearly applicable te the 

region of the Eastern Delta, 
This whole inquiry gives another illustration ef the 
value of biblical geography as an aid to biblical exegesis, 
| 
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r il. The Sight: 
When it is red, when it giveth his colour in the cup. 
LESSON HELPS. The wine i red; ii ful of miatare (Pam. 75:8), 
The king appointed them ... of the wine wis he drank (Dan. 1: 5). 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Fourth Quarter, 1884. | 


1. October 5.—S8o01 BS DOVE creer ssccceeseresoss cee 
2 October 12.— David's Charge to Solomon............. 





1 Kings 1 : 22-35 
..1 Chron, 22: 6-19 












3. October 19.—Sol *s Choice oo wes Kings 3: 515 
4. October 26.—The Temple Bullt........cccccccceccee coceceerenerennee 1 Kings 6: 1-14 
5. November 2.—The Temple Dedicated.................ce00.0+ 1 Kings 8: 22 36 
6. November 9.—-The Wisdom of Solomon..... el Kings 10; 1-13 
7. Noveraber 16.—S010MON’S SID.............cccccsersecseceneseenmennnes 1 Kings 11: 4-13 
& November 23.—Proverbse of SOlOMOD................cceeseeereneees Prov. 1: 1-16 
9. November 30.—True Wisdom... .. Prov. 8: 1-17 


10. December 7.— ~Drankensess... mene Prov. 23 ::29-35 
ll. December 14.—Vanity of Worldly Pleasure. erqeecscenbeveonped Eccles, 2: 1-13 
12, December 21.—The Creator R bered. Eccles, 12: 1-14 
13. December 28.— Review. 








LESSON X., SUNDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1884. 
DRUNKENNESS. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Prov. 23 : 29-35.) 

29. Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath contentions? 
who hath babbling? who hath wounds without cause? who 
hath redness of eyes? 

30. They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek 
mixed wine, 

31. Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it 
giveth his colour in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. 

$2. At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder. 

33. Thine eyes shall behold strange women, and thine heart 
shall utter perverse things. 

34, Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst 
of the sea, or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. 

35. They have stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was not 
sick; they have beaten me, and I felt i¢ not; when shall I 
awake? I will seek it yet again. 


TITLE: 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Wisdom Ruling. 
Lesson Topic: Wisdom Denouncing Drunkenness. 


1. Woes of Drunkenness, vs. 29, 30. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Temptations to Drunkenness, v. 31. 
3. Pains of Drunkenness, vs. 32-356. 


GoupENn Text: Be not among winebibbers.—Prov. 23: 20. 


Datty Home READINGS: 


M.—Prov. 23 ; 29-85. Wisdom denouncing drunkenness, 
T, —Isa, 28: 1-13. The prophet denouncing drunkenness. 
W.—Rom. 13: 1-14. The apostle denouncing drunkenness. 
T, —Isa. 5: 1-12, The Lord denouncing drunkenness. 

F, —1 Kings 20: 1-21. Disasters because of drunkenness. 

$. —Matt, 24: 36-51. Destruction because of drunkenness, 
§.—Gal. 5: 13-26. Disinheritance because of drunkenness. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, WOES OF DRUNKENNESS, 


1. Who hath Heart Troubles? 
Who hath wof who hath sorrow f 


Woe unto them that are mighty to ae Lwie Gee. 5: 22). 
Woe... to the drunkards of Ephraim (I 

While they are drunken . .. they shall <yt Abs ed cry As dene 
Woe unto him that giveth ‘his neighbour drink (Hab. 2: 


i. Who hath Soul Strife ? 
Who hath contentions? who hath babbling ? 


Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging (Prov. 20 : 1). 
Walk ... not in revelling and drunkenness (Rom. 18. 13), 


Divisions, heresies, envyings, drunkenness, revellings, and such like 
(Gal. 5; 20, 21). 


ill. Who hath Bodily Unsoundness ? 
Who hath wounds without cause? who hath redness of eyes? 
His eyes shall be red with wine (Gen. 49: 


12). 
The princes have made him sick with bottles of wine (Hos. 7 : 5). 
Filled with shame for glory; drink thou also (Hab. 2: 16). 


IV. The Drunkard: 


They that tarry long at the wine . . . to seek mized wine, 
They are swallowed of wine (Isa. 28 : 7). 
Nor drunkards had inherit the kingdom of God (1 Cor. 6 : 10). 
Awake, ye drunkards, and weep; and howl (Joel 1 : 5). 
1, Who hath woe? Every one has—but the drunkard, and the 
drunkard’s children and the drunkard’s wife have woes unnum- 


2. Who hath sorrow? He who tries to drown his trouble in drink. 

Steep a small affliction in alcohol and you have a gigantic grief. 

8. Who hath contentions? Who instigates the riots? Who disturbs 

e@ peace’? Who assaults defenseless men and women? Who 

quarrels and fights and kills, until he ends his turbulent career 
in a prison or a mad-house? The man who drinks. 

4. Who hath babbling? Who drivels, and chatters, and makes of 

himself a voluntary idiot? Who becomes a shame to those who 
care for him, and a laughing-stock to those who do not? Who is 
on the high-road to brain- weakening and imbecility? The man 
who drinks. 

Who hath wounts without a cause? Who has an unexplained 

black eye, or broken leg? Who goes to sleep on the railroad 

track, or walks overboard into the river, adding another to the 
coroner’s list of mysterious deaths? T he man who drinks. 

. Who hath redness of eyes? Who has a tlushed face and an 
unsteady gait, and a disreputable appearance that sooner or later 
shuts every door of respectability at which he would enter? Who 
is in the way to become a tramp, and a beggar, and an outcast? 
The man who drinks. 


al 


II, TEMPTATIONS TO DRUNKENNESS, 
1. The Seeing: 
Look not thou upon the wine, 


I made & covenant with mine eyes (Job $1: 1 
Turn away mine eyes from beholding (Psa, ‘ito : AB 9 

if thine eye cause thee to vy  S Cast it out vee ' ee 
The lust of the eyes... is not of the Father (1 


1. They tet taney lang 0 at [the wine do tary longa the pow 
tions of trust and pousibility to whieh ey may have 
Pee nape oe k the saloo’ -shop, the 1 -room— 

2. They who go to see e e op, : 
any A othe spots where King hones alee—ore making friends 
with their worst enemy. 

8. They who consent to look upon the wine are ey & > 

vest peril. Turn your back on the enemy. 
n his reach. Flee for Pa life. 
4. They who are wise will see in the red tinge of the wine that 


change for that same red poison, how many men have given the 
ruddy heart-blood of their immortal lives! 

5. They who watch the wine that “moveth itself aright,” may, if 
they will, see =~ serpent coiling and uncoiling himself in "ine 
bottom of the glass. 


III. PAINS OF DRUNKENNESS. 


1. Sting from Drunkenness : 
It biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder. 


Whoso breaketh a hedge, a = shall bite him (Eccles. 10 : 8). 
Serpents, cockatrices ... shall rt Sw saith the Lord (Jer. 8: 17). 
The sting of death is sin’ (1 Cor. 15: 

Thence will I command the serpent, iF he shall bite (Amos 9 : 8). 
The old serpent, he that is called the Devil (Rev. 12: 9). 


il. Perverseness from Drunkenness: 
Thine heart shall utter perverse things. 
- they drink, and forget the law, and pervert the judgment (Prov- 
5). 


They drank wine, and praised & gods of wood (Dan. 5: 4). 

Through strong — they ... err in vision, they stumble in judg- 
ment _ 28: 

Wandering stare, for whom the blackness of darkness (Jude 13). 


itt. Dangers from Drunkenness: 
Thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the . 


When Ammon’s heart is merry with wine... kill him (2 Sam. 13: 28). 
Drinking himself drunk ;.. Zimrij. . killed him (1 Kings 16 : 9, 10). 
At the last, when thy flesh and th body are consumed (Prov. 5:11). 
While they are drunken .. . they shall be destroyed (Nah. 1 : 10). 
Drunkenness, and so that day come upon you unawares (Luke 2 : 34). 


IV. Debasement from Drunkenness: 
1. The Drunkard’s Degraded Sufferings. 
They have stricken me... they have smitten me. 
Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised (Jer, 31 : 18). 
Thy sons have fainted, they lie at... the streets (Isa. 51 : 20). 
Thou hast stricken them, but they have not grieved (Jer. 5: 3). 
The earth shall reel to and fro like a drunkard (Isa. 24 : 20). 
2. The Drunkard’s Unwillingness to Reform: 
I will seek it yet again. 
I shall have . to add drunkenness to thirst om, 29: 19), 
Eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die (Isa, 22 : 13). 
I will fetch wine .. . and to-morrow shall be as raf (Isa. 56 : 12), 
The dog turning to his own vomit again (2 Pet. 2: 


1, At the last the serpent that seemed at first a sa curiosity 
coiled in the bottom of the glass, stings many a soul unto death. 

2. At the last he who has aroused his passions through wine-drink- 
ing follows the strange woman unto his destruction. The down- 
ward road is double-tracked, and drunkenness and licentious- 
ness conduct their business in very close alliance. 

8. At the last thine heart shall utter perverse ort. For him who 
would save you from the drink-demon you will have only curses. 
Your salvation will have become hopeless, because you will 
fight off the influences that might save you. 

4. At the last you who figure as a moderate drinker now, may be a 
sodden wretch seeking for your drunken slumber some t of 

waey s danger, “as he that lieth down to sleep in the midst of 
the sea. 

. Atthe last having lowered yourself below the level “4 a brute, 

you will have more than a brutish insensibility to 

. At the last your only deep desire will be for liquor, “your only 

permanent resolve that you will be sober as little as ible 
your only progress a rs from one debauch into another and 
then another, a sinking downward and downward—WHITHER ? 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


DRUNKENNESS, 


1. Causes of Drunkenness: 
A self-righteous confidence (Deut. 29 : 18, bf 1 Cor. 10: 12). 
Another's invitation (2 rey 11:13; Esth. 1:7, 8). 
Another’s urging (Dan. 1:5; Hab. 2: 15). 
Another's example (Isa. Se. ‘12; 1 Cor. 5:11). 


A tampering with tem tation (Prov. 23 : 31). 
A yielding to the fleshly appetite (Gal. 5 : 19, 21). 
2. Results of Drunk 





a from men ‘ (Deut. 21 : 20, 21). 
Angst of God (Deut. 29 : 19, 20). 

1 to the body (1 Kings i6: 9, 10; 20: Nw 20). 
Deostepaess from the Lord (Luke i2: 45, 4 
Unconsciousness of danger (Hos. 4 : 11; Lube 21: 34). 
Bodily we meny,! (Prov. 23: a | sa, 28 : 1). 
Poverty of estate (Prov. 21 : 17; Ot: bs 15 : 13), 
Feebleness of mind (Isa. 28 : a Prov. 3 4A 
Baseness and impiety (Isa. 5: il, 12; Hos : 5). 
Recklessness and excess (Rom. i3: 13; Eph: 5: 18), 

3. D iations against It: 
The druukard is not wise (Prov. 20: 1). 
Woe to the drunkard (Joel 1: 5; Amos 6: 1, 6), 
The drunkard’s destruction (Nah. 1: 10). 
The drunkard’s disinhberitance (1 Cor. 6: 10). 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


There is no necessary connection between this lesson and 
the preceding lesson, except that of context. Even here 
there has been a leap of fifteen chapters, taking us out of the 
first of the three chief sections of Proverbs, and introducing 
us to the second (chaps. 10-24). 

The twenty-third chapter, from’ which the present section 
is taken, is largely occupied with warnings regarding perils 
of conduct. The evil of consorting with drunkards is touched 
upon in the earlier verses (20, 21). This is followed by con- 
trast, with a description of the joy of parents in a child who 
walks wisely ; which is immediately succeeded by a warning 
against the seductions of the senses. At this point the lesson 
opens, 

The lesson forms a complete section by itself, whose unity 
and dramatic movement stand out in contrast to the brief 
and isolated apothegms among which it stands. The double 
and triple parallelism of the clauses forming each verse 
should be noted by the teacher; the second clause repeats 
the same, or a similar thought, with slight variations on the 
verbal expression of the first clause. This parallelism affords 


great sesistance in the interpretation of obscure or ambigueus 





giveth its color to the cup the glare of a danger signal. In ex- | 
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clauses. Thus, in verse 33, the Hebrew does not decide 
whether we should read “women” or “things.” The 
parallelism with the second clause, however, shows that the 
latter wor ives the correct interpretation. 














CRITICAL NOTES. 
,OFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


:).—The misery and wretchedness that result from 
vite drinking, are here sketched in a very vivid 
r, by means of a series of questions, which find their 
answer in the next verse.— Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? 
There are many woes and distresses in the world resulting 
from a great variety of causes. But those which result from 
drunkenness are so dreadful, and have so few alleviations, 
that they are here spoken of as though they stood alene or 
surpassed all others. Many other kinds of sorrow, which 
seem lamentable enough in themselves, sink out of sight, 
when put in comparison with those that arise from this 
criminal indulgence. The words rendered “woe” and “sor- 
row” are not nouns but interjections, and the questions are 
literally “to whom is there woe? to whom alas?” Who is 
perpetually uttering or has occasion to utter these exclama- 
tions of distress? Woe is me! Alas for me! These aptly 
represent the lamentations extorted from the drunkard by 
the sense of his hopeless and self-induced misery and ruin.— 
Who hath contentions? He quarrels with his drunken com- 
panions and with everybody else, with his innocent neigh- 
bors, his best friends, his own family, and involves himself 
in strifes by his misdemeanors, his maltreatment of others, 
his contracting debts which he is unable to pay.— Who hath 
babbling? According to this translation, the reference seems 
to be to his silly, senseless talk indulged in over his cups. 
The strict rendering is, Zo whom is there thought? The allu- 
sion being to the sad and melancholy subjects, which he has 
to reflect upon, in the effects of his vicious indulgence, his 
ruined health and prospects, his wasted property, his own 
degradation, the wretchedness of his family, and the like.— 
Who hath wounds without cause? Not scars of honor, such as 
are borne by the patriot soldier, but injuries received in his 
miserable drunken brawls.— Who hath redness of eyes? The 
inflamed eyes which disfigure the sot, or, rather, darkness of 
eyes, the dimness of vision which, with other infirmities, is 
the penalty of self-abuse. 

Verse 30.—The preceding questions are now answered.— 
They that tarry long at the wine: Continue drinking until a 
late hour, protract their revels into the night. Isaiah 5: 11 
denounces a woe upon such.— They that go into the banqueting 
house or place where men drink together, not merely to seek, 
as it is rendered in the English Version, but, as the Hebrew 
word properly denotes, to investigate, that is, to test thoroughly 
the quality of mized wine, by taking large and copious 
draughts. They address themselves to it as to a serious 
occupation, as though a careful examination were to be made 
of the respective merits of these various liquors. There is a 
latent sarcasm in the use of this term.— Mixed wine: Wine 
was sometimes mixed with water, in order to weaken it; but 
here and elsewhere the reference is to the infusion of spices 
to increase its strength and its intoxicating quality. A cer- 
tain ambiguity in the phrase results from this double usage. 
Thus the wrath of God is compared to wine “ full of mix- 
ture” (Psa. 75: 8), that is, with its strength increased by 
intensifying ingredients; and it is said (Rev. 14: 10) to be 
“ poured out without mixture,” that is, undiluted. 

Verse 31.— Look not thou: A wistful look was the first step 
towards the fall of our first parents (Gen. 3:6). He who 
gazes upon the seductive forms of evil places himself under 
the power of the temptation, and is in great danger of yield- 
ing to it. The only safe course is to turn resolutely away 
and refuse all contact with it (Prov. 4: 14, 15).— Upon the 
wine when it is red: Literally, reddens itself. Do not look 
upon it to admire its beauty, and comment upon its excel- 
lence or attractiveness, or you may subject yourself to its 
fascination and come under its control before you are aware. 
Those who are most confident of their power to resist tempta- 
tion are often first to fall— When it giveth his colour in the 
cup: The possessive pronoun “ its” does not occur anywhere 
in the Authorized Version, and seems not to have been in 
use in the time of the translators ; accordingly “his” is uni- 
formly substituted for it as here. The word translated 
“colour” means strictly “eye,” and then “appearance” or 
“look ;” the reference appears to be to the sparkle or foam 
indicating the lively or generous quality of the wine.— When 
it moveth jtself aright: The reference is not to the commotion 
produced in the liquor as it bubbles and foams, but rather to 
its smoothness and the ease and pleasurable sensation with 
which it is swallowed; almost the identical phrase is ren- 
dered in Canticles7: 9, “ goeth down sweetly.” Its spark- 
ling attractive look is suggestive of its agreeable flavor to 
those, at least, who are so unfortunate as to have acquired a 
taste for it. 

Verse 32.—At the last: Sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death (James 1:15; comp. Prov. 14: 12). However 
harmless the habit of the excessive use of intoxicating drinks 
may seem at first, it brings a dreadful complication of mise- 
ries in its train, both temporal and eternal, It ruins the 
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health, wastes the property, makes the home wretched, 
debases the character, leads to a. premature grave, and the 
Scriptures declare that no drunkard shall inherit the king- 
dom of God (1 Cor. 6: 10).—Like a serpent: With allusion 
not only to its fatal effects, but to its stealthy and insidious 
approach; springing upon its victims and fastening its fangs 
in them before they are aware.—Stingeth: This word refers 
particularly to the inflammation produced by its venom, and 
the pain and disorder thence resulting.—An adder: The 
margin has “cockatrice,” as the same word is translated 
(Isa. 11:8; 59:5; Jer. 8:17), and a closely related word 
(Isa. 14: 29). The particular species of serpent that is 
intended is unimportant; the only thing essential is, that it 
is a venomous and deadly reptile. 


Verse 33.—Thine eyes shall behold strange women: This 
translation supposes the meaning to be that drunkenness 
leads to criminal lust. And it is certainly true that this 
beastly indulgence prepares the way for every sort of crime. 
But the parallel expression in the next clause shows that 
the true translation is “strange things.” The allusion 
is to the strange distempered fancies which arise from a 
brain overheated by alcoholic fumes. In its most distressing 
form of mania-a-potu, or insanity resulting from drink, the 
patient is subject to spectral illusions of the most frightful 
character.—And thine heart shall utter perverse things: The 
profane and silly babble in which drunken men indulge, 
whose reason is clouded by drink until they do not know 
what they are talking about; or the wild and incoherent 
ravings of those who are maddened by the intoxicating cup. 
What more pitiable spectacle can there be than that of a 
rational man made in God’s image, who thus, by his own act, 
degrades himself to a level with the irrational brutes? 


Verse 34.—The awful and imminent peril of the drunkard, 
who is himself quite unconcerned and unaware of his fright- 
ful situation, is set forth by likening him to a man who com- 
poses himself to sleep where inevitable destruction is sure to 
overtake him. The naval expeditions of Solomon (1 Kings 
10: 22) naturally suggest the most striking emblems. Yen, 
thew shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst (literally, heart, 
as in the margin) of the sea: The reference is not to one who, 
like Jonah, goes to sleep in a ship tossed by the waves, who 
may, in many cases, be safe enough, but te one who actually 
lies down to sleep upon the surface of the waves, far out at 
sea, or, as “in the heart of the sea” may mean, actually sub- 
merged beneath them.—Or as he that lieth upon the top of a 
mast: From which the slightest motion of the vessel would 
hurl him, and plunge him into the sea. Of course, these are 
positions in which no one in his senses would place himself. 
These are meant to show how irrational is the course of the 
drunkard, and how certain and remediless is the destruction 
that awaits him in it. 


Verse 35.—The besotted condition of the drunkard is next 
described, and his stupid insensibility to all that goes on 
around him, and even to all that befalls himself, so that even 
violent blows do not bring him to consciousness. They have 
stricken me, I was not sick: Was not conscious of the injury.— 
They have beaten me, I felt it not: Nothing could more graphi- 
cally depict the state of utter stupefaction, produced by 
excessive drinking, and to which it is customary to apply 
the phrase “dead drunk.” The man seems, for the time, to 
be as absolutely devoid of sense, and of all sensation, as though 
he were inanimate.— When shall I awake? I will seek it yet 
again: He no sooner recovers from the effects of his carouse, 
than the dreadful appetite is again aroused, and he returns 
to his cups. The passion for drink creates the most dreadful 
slavery, which the victim of it finds it impossible to shake 
off. In full view of the wretchedness and ruin which he has 
brought upon himself and upon his family, in spite of his 
sense of degradation, his remorse of conscience and his 
herror of the future, instead of abandoping the guilty cause 
of so much woe, “ he seeks it yet again.” 


No sin is more severely denounced in Scripture than this 
of drunkenness. It is a gross outrage upon man’s moral and 
rational nature thus to debase them by the indulgence of a 
fleshly appetite. Intemperance in the use of intoxicating 
drinks is a serious offense against God. There are two good 
and scriptural reasons for refraining from the use of such 
drinks altogether as a beverage. One is stated in the pas- 
sage before us, namely, the danger which those incur of 
becoming a slave to the use of wine, who suffer themselves 
to tamper with it, or even to gaze wistfully upon it. The 
other is the law of Christian charity, which is ready to deny 
itself in things allowable, if it can thereby be instrumental 
of good to others; that principle of unselfish love which is 
thus stated by the apostle Paul (Rom. 14; 21): “It is good 
neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby 
thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak.” The 
attempt to enforce total abstinence on other grounds than 
these, as though it were a sin per se to drink wine, even when 
this is done in moderation, and no harm results, leads to con- 
sequences repugnant to the Christian sense. That cannot be 
made asin which the word of God does not declare to be 
such. If Christ changed water into wine, himself drank 
wine, and appointed wine to be used in the sacred supper, it 


is rank fanaticism and infidelity to say that all use of wine is | 





necessarily sinful. The sin and the mischief lies precisely 
where the Bible places it, in excess and intoxication (Eph. 
5: 18). The remedy for the great and glaring evils of 
drunkenness is not to be found in maintaining false princi- 
ples, and in intemperately denouncing those who cannot in 
conscience adiuit them, but in steadfastly avoiding the great 
sin upon which the Bible places its awful brand, and in shun- 
ning all approaches and enticements to it, and in the exercise 
of that self-denying Christian love which is not willing that 
even the weakest of our brethren should perish, for whom 
Christ died. 





THE DRUNKARD’S LOOKING-GLASS. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


From this time forward, this book of Proverbs takes up 
the enunciation of a series of short, somewhat disconnected 
and pithy sentences, bearing upon all kinds of practical sub- 
jects: the royal author commends virtues, and warns against 
vices. Among the very earliest of these latter, as perhaps 
by him considered the most villanous and perilous, he men- 
tions drunkenness. 4 

I. And our first question is, what peculiar advantages did 
this man have for forming the opinions he urges? 

1, For one thing, Solomon was the wisest person that ever 
lived. Wisdom had been his highest prayer, his conspic- 
uofis endowment, his undoubted possession. The astonished 
world came over seas and across deserts to hear the great 
king discourse. 

2. Moreover, Solomon was inspired, as a writer of the Old 
Testament. He not only stood out before his own generation 
as an eminent sage, but he was really one of those holy men 
of old, who were chosen by God’s Spirit to reveal truth to 
coming ages. 

3. In the next place, we should bear in mind that Solomon 
lived in a day when the moral question, so bandied among 
us now, was not complicated with other issues. There was 
no commercial, no ecclesiastical, no political tradition to be 
considered, the moment one asked him what a certain 
Hebrew word meant. He had no foreign voters to fear, no 
party demagogues to dread. 

4. Then, in the fourth place, Solomon had always been 
dwelling in a wine-drinking country. He might therefore 
be assumed to have known all the effect of a popular and 
national beverage. It was not necessary for him to experi- 
ment with zoedone, coffee-houses or cheap soda-water in a 
philanthropical way. 

5. Moreover, Solomon was confronted with only the weak- 
est of the drunkard’s enemies. He was talking of wine, and 
of wine alone; and this is the leagt injurious of liquors, 
perhaps; the poisons of adulteration, the fierce fires of whis- 
kies, brandies, rum and absinthe, we have no reason to sup- 
pose he found face to face in the fight, as we do. The wines 
in his day were the purest there could be; that climate was 
less electric and exciting than ours; social customs were 
simpler and less demonstrative, about eating and drinking, 
in Jerusalem than they are here. That is to say, he had the 
full chance to know what he was talking about, and for try- 
ing this vexed question clear to the end. 

6. Remember, once more, that this king had passed 
through a most instructive experience. His father and 
mother had aided him to know right and wrong. He had 
been at the post of public observation for many years. He 
had wealth, and social position, and hence had oppor- 
tunities for using, testing, and watching every result of, these 
drinking customs. And now, at fifty years of age or more, 
he had reached the end of his mature conviction. 


II. What, then, does King Solomon say? What is the 
fixed and intelligent opinion of this royal preacher, who 
had such unusually valuable chances for judging? There 
can be no possible misunderstanding in respect to his senti- 
ments, With one tremendous sweep of invective—with a 
fierce swing of fiery denunciation almost unparalleled in the 
Bible—he gives us the Old Testament logic to prove the 
righteousness of the New Testament decision : “ No drunkard 
shall inherit the kingdom of God.” 

1. He groups together the awful results of drunkenness, in 
a swift series of vigorous questions, and answers them (vs. 29, 
30). It is interesting to call attention to the construction of 
this language. The words rendered “woe” and “sorrow” 
are really not nouns, but interjections: it is as if the verse 
read—“ Who hath OH, who hath ALAS?” That is, who 
is it that utters the saddest of all human cries? It is the 
drunkard ; he says, “Oh!” he says, “Alas!” We have seen 
men fall into tears of sensibility, under the’ mere memory ol 
that intolerable anguish they used to endure, while they 
were given to drinking during the terrible years; the very 
thought of those old sad times of grief and pain would shake 
their souls with emotion. The remembrance of the fights, 
which left scars on their bodies ; of the nights, when they sat 
in the drivel of beastly intoxication ; of the red-eyed crowd 
they once called friends, would send a blush to their faces in 
duil shame 

2. Then, next, Solomon puts forth his sharpest warnings 
against the venomous deceitfulness of strong drink (vs. 31, 
32). An English soldier was in India, and asked an intoxi- 


cated creature why he did not cease from such habits; he 
gave him a fable: “A king once permitted the devil to kiss 
him on either shoulder. Immediately two serpents grew up 
from the two sides of his neck. Furious with hunger, they 
attacked his head, and attempted forcibly to get at his brain. 
The king snatched them away, and tore them to pieces with 
his nails. Bunt he soon found, to his indescribable horror, 
that they had become part of himself, and now, in wounding 
them, he was lacerating his own flesh.” This Indiaman 
meant, by his story, to say that he could not put away the 
indulgence which had become a part of him; his lust of 
liquor was integrated in his soul, like any other part of his 
nature. Serpent as it was, it must be suffered hopelessly to 
sting forever. 

3. Then, in the third place, Solomon adds the prophecy of 
final ruin to the man who has fallen a victim (vs. 33-35). 
This description is full of picturesque vigor; more than a 
hundred years ago it was called “The Drunkard’s Looking- 
glass,” by a preacher who was wiser than the generation in 
which he lived. 

To begin with, the drunken man sees strange sights, and 
utters perverse words when he speaks (v. 33). Tayler Lewis 
used to insist that this should be rendered : “thine eyes shall 
behold strange visions.” And he would quote, in illustra- 
tion, a passage from the Odyssey, where drunken people 
thought they saw “the walls sprinkled with blood, and the 
house full of spectres.” It seems as if Solomon knew 
about that awful disease the physicians call “ delirium tre- 
mens.” The air is all alive with crawling creatures, and the 
man makes it echo with idiotic ravings. 

Then the drunken man reels in his gait, with strange 
exposures to downfall. The steady earth rocks under his 
feet, as if the ocean waves rolled (v. 34). There was once a 
respectable man (so called by his neighbors), who related 
this incident concerning himself. One Sunday morning, 
after a Saturday night of debauch, he was left alone in his 
home, the adult members of the family having gone to 
church. He was waked by a heavy fall on the floor. Open- 
ing his eyes, he saw his boy, five years old, tumbling on the 
carpet; and his brother was just saying to him: “ Now get 
up, and then fall again; that isthe way papa does; let us 
play we are drunk!” And so he gazed, with unutterable 
shame, on his own children innocently picturing his behav- 
ior, while an amused servant was laughing at the exquisite 
mimicry. He groaned aloud in the remorse and agony of 
his humiliation ; then, rushing out of the house, he walked 
away for miles into the forest, thinking over his abominable 
life. It was the turning-point in his career. One look into 
the “Drunkard’s Looking-glass” was enough. In God's 
name, he promised to reform; and he did reform. 

The drunken man solaces himself with strange comforts 
(v. 35). A perverse spirit sends him only to the same 
wretched resort : but now he offers himself, body and soul, to 
the viper that stung him: “he seeks it yet again.” The 
truth is, all will-power is gone. He appears to himself 
crushed down by some mysterious violence; he has been 
beaten without perceiving the blows; he is an invalid, 
the moment he comes to himself: he is sick to death, and yet 
cannot tell what is the matter with him: and now he reasons 
that the best thing to do is to go and get up his energy with 
a drink just this once, and then set about a reform ! 

The remedy for this sad state is found in the grace of an 
all-seeing and long-suffering God ; in the gathering together 
of all one’s wasted powers for their most strenuous resistance; 
in the charity and patience of friends, bearing and forbearing, 
until the forces of injured nature are builded up to strength. 

And the safety for those who are yet untouched, is found 
in the eschewing of all evil, and the resistance to all sin, in 
this instance precisely as in any other, when the temptation 


is urged to break the laws of nature, which are the laws 
of God. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? (v. 29.) Who hath got? 
Who is there with no heavy burden of grief to carry ; no dis- 
appointment to mourn over; no bitterness of soul to try to 
conceal? Whata long roll of names there would be, if every 
one who hasan aching heart should rise up and give answer 
at the call of this lesson! Some who are counted freest from 
care and discomfort, would be first to respond. Many who 
are looked upon as having such an easy time in life would 
be found among those whose souls are exceeding sorrowful 
almost untodeath. “The heart knoweth his own bitterness” 
—knoweth it as no one else is able to. The opening call of 
this lesson comes home to multitudes who are ready to cry 
out in agony, “ We have woe. We have sorrow. Whereis 
the cure for these?” If this lesson will only show some way 
of escape from them, we all want the benetit of its teachings. 

They that tarry long at the wine (v. 30). Well, if that is the 
case, we had better cut wine-bibbing short. We don’t want 
any more woe and sorrow than we have. Yet how many 
there are who drink because their hearts are heavy! On 
every side men and women are seeking the wine-cup, not te 





find woe and sorrow, but to be rid of them. If there is one 
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practical results of indulgence in appetite, it is in the beltef 
that somehow alcoholic beverages will cure just where they 
actually curse. There are few famifies in all the land where 
there is not the example of more or less drunken relativee— 
just outside of the household, if not actually in #—who have 
woe, and sorrow, and contentions, and babbling, and wounds 
without cause, and redness of eyes, from tarrying long at the 
wine. Yet there are very few of those families where there 
is not a readiness to recommend wine or something stronger 
as a tonic, or as a helpful stimulant, or as a cheering beverage, 
im spite of the fact that it was from just that beginning that 
their besotted relatives took their start downwards. Justa 
little liquor at meal time to give one an appetite or to pro- 
mote digestion ; just a little at bed time to help one to sleep; 
just a little between meals in the day time’to keep the spirits 
up, or to strengthen one for his or her work! How forward 
are suggestions in this line from those who would not venture 
on any other medical counsel! and how willing poor fools 
are to follow such advice! But Solomon—and he was wiser 
than the average man or woman of nowadays—says that a 
sure result of sticking at wine drinking is woe and sorrow 
and contentions, and all these other things that people want 
to be rid of; and the experience of three thousand years only 
shows the more clearly that he knew what he was talking 
about. 


Look thou not upon the wine (v.31). Well, that is pretty 
safecouncil! And if it doesn’t include the idea of teetotalism, 
what does? The old rule for the Nazarite—“ either man or 
woman ”—was, “He shall separate himself from wine and 
strong drink, and shall drink no vinegar of wine, or vinegar 
of strong drink, neither shall he drink any liquor of grapes, 
or eat moist grapes, or dried.” That made a pretty clean thing 
of it; and the Nazarites included some excellent people who 
were in good health and in fair strength in spite of their 
abstinence, Samson seemed to hold his own pretty well 
without “tonics;” and John the Baptist didn’t die of nervous 
exhaustion, But Solomon wasn’t satisfied with the Nazarite’s 
rule on the liquor question. He knew just what there was 
im wimes of all sorts, for good and for ill. He had tried them 
im every variety quite enough for his own safety. And his 
advice was squarely to let them all alone so entirely as not 
even to set eyes on them if you could help it. Who can give 
a safer rule than Solomon’s, on this wine question? In view 
of what he tells us about liquor in his time, and in view of 
ali that we know aboat it in our day, the thing whieh ought 
to comcern us most is not, How much we can have te do with 
wine and strong drink, with impunity? but, How wide a 
berth are we justified in giving to this cause of curses and 
misery? Here come the words of inspired wisdom telling us 
that we can let the infernal stuff wholly alone if we want to. 
Thank God for that! It’s a permission you ought to avail 
yourself of. Don’t tarry long at the wine. Don’t go to seek 
wine. Don’t touch wine when it is brought to you. Don’t 
look at wine anywhere. Don’t have it in the house lest you 
should see it. That will do for the present. When there is 
a wiser man than Solomon, he may suggest a still safer plan 
than this. 

Aé the last tt biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder 
(v. 32), The final result is the true test of a thing’s value. 
Not what it seems at the beginning, but what it proves to be 
im the end, is its measure of real worth. Sinful pleasures have 
their attractive aspects at-the outset. It is their result which 
shows their curse. The cheerful glass of wine at the home 
tate, or at the social gathering, is pleasing enough in appear- 
ance, as it is exhilarating in its first influence; but the effect 
of sech a begining,—in the acquired habit of drinking; in 
the shattered home through the drunken husband, or wife, 
er eons, or daughters; in the blighted present and in the 
deopairing future,—has no attractive aspect, no mitigating 
characteristics. The ruby wine, sparkling in the glass, and 
giving cheer in its tasting, is as harmless in its suggestions, 
as it is tempting im its exhibit; but—but—‘“at the last it 
biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder;” therefore 
it is that the God-given privilege of letting it alone is a 
blessing to be grateful fer. 

When shall I awake? I will sock it yet again (v. 35). That's 
the way with the liquor-drinker. No matter how much he 
saffers from the results of drinking, he is more likely to seek 
relhef by turning again toward the cause of his suffering, than 
by turning away from it. Many a man says that he will 
@rink moderately ; but will wateh himself, so as to give up 
drinking just as soon as he sees he is in any danger of going 
too far. But the trouble is, that when a man finds that he 
has stepped off the brink of a safe standing-place, he will find 
also that it is a great deal easier to keep on falling, than it is 
to step back again to his old foothold; and that everything 
there is in him—except a vain and despairing consciousness 
of something better—tends to accelerate his downward course. 
It is tenfold easier to take the second step in wrong-doing 
than it was to take the first one. It is tenfold harder to 
retrace one’s steps in an evil course, than it would have been 
to hold back from entering it; amd one’s very wishes are likely 
to gain added power im the direction to which he sets his 
fren, on deciding te take bis Gest wrong step. The young 











-man staggering past bis mother’s bed-room door, as he gropes 


ils way to his own chamber, at the close of his evening’s 
@iwsipation, has his quaims of conscience and his stings of 


self-reproach, while he hears that mother’s sobs and prayers: 
over lris sad waywardness; but as he sinks to his besotted 


sleep, in the memory of his debauch, the hopeless declara- 
tion of his enslaved nature is: “ When shail I awake? I will 
seek it yet again.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Feasting and drunkenness are apt to go together, and Solo- 
mon, who had plenty of the former, probably had abundant 
opportunity to observe the latter. Quite possibly, his own 
personal experience may have instructed him; for any man 
who sought in his heart to give himself unto wine, would 
probably go too far, in spite of his determination to hold on 
to wisdom. But it needs no royal experience to show us the 
evils of intoxication. The school of bitter observation and 
experience is open to any scholar; and in our Sunday-schools, 
there are few who have not tasted of the cup of woe filled by 
the demon of strong drink. Let the superintendent (or the 
teacher) then introduce this lesson by asking all who have 
in any way suffered through the drunkenness of relatives or 
dear friends to raise their hands, Probably three-fourths of 
the scholars in any school will respond at once. This will 
serve as a good peroration and starting-point for the theme 
of the day. The division of our topic may be as follows: 





STRONG DRINK 


PRODUCES 


ASTE 
ANT 
OE 

IN 


TIME AND ETERNITY, 


I. Strong Drink Produces Waste.—{a) Time is wasted. Just 
in proportion to the mastery which liquor has over a man, 
his time goes to waste. At the start he wastes his evenings 
over his beer or wine. Later on, the evening is not enough, 
and a part of the night is given over to indulgence. Until two 
or three o’cleck he sits with his companions over the wine- 
cup, and is atl that time gaining nothing of real value, either 
to body, mind, or soul. Many a so-called moderate drinker 
spends three hours a day in the saloon. This makes nearly 
one day in seven, given over to the indulgence of his bodily 
appetite. But not a few of those who have gone farther in 
habits of drink spend half their time in saloons. What 
might have been used for the acquisition of wealth or knowl- 
edge has been wantonly wasted. (b) Health is wasted. See 
the heavy drinker on the next day. Look at his eyes, study 
his gait, watch his hands. Is he healthy? Surely not. A 
partial paralysis has been the result of his excessive drink- 
ing; for drunkenness is paralysis of the brain, more or less 
complete. Let any man repeat this process often enough, 
and his health is irreparably ruined. Millions of money can- 
not then restore what he has wasted. (c) Wealth is wasted. 
Drunkenness not merely prevents a man from earning money, 
but it actually makes him waste what he has. Many a man 
in moderate circumstances has drunk up the price of a com- 
fortable little house for himself and family. (d) Talent is 
wasted. How many really brilliant men use their talent, 
when given over to drink, in song and story and joke, which 
ought to have been put to better uses. All these points can 
be developed at great length by any teacher, proving from 
his own experience that drunkenness wastes time and talent, 
health and wealth. 


II. Strong Drink Produces Want.—Waste is the mother of 
want. If, however, the want we speak of were felt only by 
the drinker, it might not be so great an evil. In that case, 
want might be to the drinker a grim school-master, teaching 
him what he will learn in no other way. But alas! the want 
created by intoxication attacks others. I have been in many 
homes where this is painfully proved. In one, there was a 
sober, industrious wife, very skillful at the needle, and a 
drunken husband. In spite of all her great industry, there 
was neither bed, nor chair, nor carpet in the room. A table 
and a stove, and an old trunk, were all the furniture there 
was. One day, in her despair, she took up the zinc from 
under the stove and cut it up, lest he should sell it for five 
cents, and get a pint of beer. She saved and he spent, she 
worked and he wasted, and had she worked ten times as 
hard, he would only have spent ten times as fast. “See,” 
said a man in one of our meetings, “ what liquor has done 
for me.” Looking at him, any one could see his wants. He 
wanted a shirt and a decent coat; he wanted stockings and 
whole shoes; he wanted food and a lodging; he wanted a 
bath and a barber; he wanted friends and funds; he wanted 
a character and work. Strong drink had done him out of all 
these things Andif he was « family man, his loved ones 
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(if indeed they were loved) wanted many of the necessities of 
life. There is no necessity for body, mind, or soul, that strong 
drink will not take from » man, and leave him in want. 

III. Strong Drink Produces Woe.—Full-grown want always 
has a daughter called Woe. Woe is want, with mental pain 
added. See the drinker, when he tries to stem the tide of 
his appetite, and note the horror of soul that fills him as he 
realizes his lack of power. Look at him in his sober 
moments, when his loss of money and character stare him in 
the face, and the wants of his family drive him to despair. 
Or else turn and see the anguish of that mother whose son is 
making her want by his drinking habits, or of that wife whose 
husband is imbruting himself at the taverns. Look at the 
horror-stricken faces of those children as they hear their own 
father’s step on the stairs. It is no exaggeration to say that 
half of the woe of this world is produced by the use of strong 
drink. 

Is there, then, no escape from this curse? Certainly. No 
one need be bound by the fetters of this evil demon, unless 
he wants to be. There is one absolute safeguard. If there 
were as absolute a safeguard against cholera, Marseilles and 
Toulon, Naples and Bergamo would not have had a case of 
that disease this summer. In one word is found the pre- 
ventive: “Abstain.” Let the fascinating but deadly cup 
alone, and you are perfectly safe from all the waste and want 
and woe of which we have been speaking. No other great 
evil in all the world is so easily avoided as the evils of 
strong drink. All you need to do, is to refuse to touch it 
at all. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What were some of the words of Wisdom we learned last 
week? Do you suppose all the people who heard Solomon 
speak learned how to be really wise? What would you call 
people who would not listen and learn, when he taught se 
plainly of true wisdom? What did rich King Selomon 
make as plenty as the stones in the streets? Do you suppose 
everybody had plenty of silver and gold? If all had been 
truly wise and rich, do you suppose they would have been a 
very happy people? Were there any beggars, any orphans, 
anybody who looked sad and troubled? Yes, there were 
tears and sorrow there, and the wise king told one of the rea- 
sons why. He asked six strange questions, and then gave one 
answer to them all. 

Who hath Woe?—-Woe means misery. Who hath sorrow? 
Who hath contentions? That means quarrelings, angry dis- 
putes. Who hath babblings? Foolish, wandering, idle talk, 
words that make others angry, ready to fight. Who hath 
wounds without cause? Wounds and hurts, and often death, 
because of foolish babbling talk and anger about nothing. Who 
hath redness of eyes? Who hath eyes that are swollen, red, and 
inflamed? Solomon answered all these questions: “They 
that tarry long at the wine, they that-go to seek mixed 
wine.” They were the wine-drinkers who had woe and sor- 
row, red eyes, quarrels, and wounds. Are there any such 
nowadays? There was plenty of wine made in Solomon’s 
time, in that land of vineyards. God had given the Jews a 
country where great clusters of rich, juicy grapes grew so 
easily, that almost every man could sit and rest under the 
shade of his own vine. Was it right to gather the fruit given 
in such plenty, and change the juice to a drink which would 
make men act as fools, and become more stupid than beasts? 
The trouble Solomon saw made him say: “ Wine is a mocker, 
strong drink is raging, and whoso is deceived thereby, is not 
wise.” Do you know the name of any strong drink that is 
used now? Since Solomon’s time, men have learned to take 
corn, rye, or barley, the good grain God made to grow for 
food, and, instead of making it into bread, they take it toa 
place called a distillery, where the grain is soaked and 
crushed until it begins to be sour, and then is made into ale, 
beer, or whiskey. They even take apples, peaches, and cher- 
ries, and make brandy and rum. Then the liquor is put into 
hogsheads or barrels, and sold to stores, saloons, and bar- 
rooms, and there men buy it by the glass or the bottle full. 
What would be the safest way to escape hurt from such 
drink? Solomon gave a wise rule: 


Look not Thou upon the Wine—The wine was clear and 
sparkling, and ofa beautiful color ; sometimes it was pleasant to 
the taste, and many were tempted and deceived by it. But Solo- 
mon warned them that there was death.in it’; for those who 
looked and tasted, would taste again, and learn to love it. 
Then they would have such a burning thirst, that they 
would feel as if they could not do without it; and after a 
while, they would have all the dreadful troubles he talks of, 
woe, sorrow, quarreling, wounds, tears. What is the bitter 
end of all this? 


At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.— 
The most deadly serpent-bite was from an adder, which has 
a sharp, forked tongue, and quick death in its poison. You 
know when sin entered the Garden of Eden, it was Satan in 
the form of aserpent. The picture of Sin is of a serpent with 
a sting ; and the Bible says: “ The sting of death issin.” It 
is s strange thing that s drunkard, when he is crazy aad 
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trembling from drink, seems to see on and areund him 
crawling serpents, and he struggles like a madman to get 
away from their bite. What can wine do that it should 
bring poison and death? Solomon describes a drunken man 
seeing strange sights im lis crazy thoughts; how he will 
stagger, and try to go from side te side, and talk wildly and 
foolishly ; he falls anywhere, for he is unsteady as the rolling 
waves of the sea, or as a sailor asleep in the rigging of a 
ship. Yet when he wakes from his drunkenness, he will not 
know anything about it. There remain only a burning 
thirst and a longing todrink again more and more. Did you 
ever see a drunken man staggering or fallen on the street? 
It matters not to him whether he lies on soft pillows or in 
the gutter. Do you want to be like him? There is only one 
sure, safe way not to be; if you obey that rule, you cannot be 
a drunkard : 

Never Begin to Drink.—It brings shame, sorrow, sin, suffer- 
ing, to body and soul. What becomes of the drunkard’s body 
when he dies? If he was poor, he_is shuffled off into a beg- 
gar’s grave; if he was rich, he is laid away under heaps of 
flowers, which cannot hide the shame of a poisoned, mis- 
spent life. What becomes of his soul? The Bible answers: 
“ No drunkard can inherit the kingdom of God.” Ata great 
funeral, the other day, there were tears and sobs as a costly 
casket was put into the grave. In it was the body of a young 
man who had been expected to be one of the great men of the 
land. Under that coffin-lid was one of those “ wounds without 
cause.” Ina bar-room, in the night, in contention and bab- 
bling, he was shot. How many drinks did it take to end his 
life, and make another man a murderer? How many drinks 
every night make women widows, and bring starvation to 
children? What fills our jails and poor-houses? The mak- 
ing, the sale, and use of strong drink bring all these evil results. 
If every church in the land should be sold to-day, they 
would bring in less money than is spent every year for drink. 
We call ourselves free people, but Satan has no chain so 
strong, no master so hard, as the curse in every barrel, bottle, 
glass, of liquor. No matter how mixed, what it is called, or 
why its taking was begun, ruin and death may follow its use ; 
and he who would be perfectly sure of safety from the drink- 
curse and the terrible evils which it brings with it, can only 
find assured safety in the resolute refusal to touch or taste 
that which is the cause of all. 


A company of people stood looking at an immense brass- 
mounted gun. A gentleman said . “ It is perfect and beauti- 
ful, but was there ever such a whelesale sure weapon of 
death?” “Yes, a distillery,” said a lady, aloud, and no one 
said a word more. They knew that every barrel of liquor 
scatters broadcast woe and want, shame and sorrow, disease 
and death. How can you be safe? What if sinners entice? 
How can you help others to be safe? If time allows you to 
give a Bible example of the blessings of temperance, tell the 
children about the Rechabites, who would not plant a vine 
or taste wine—exempt to this day from the woes of wine- 
drinkers. 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What disease have we power to avoid, but not to conquer? 


(Title.) How only can we be sure of avoiding it? (Golden 
Text.) 


Why does no sane man envy the drunkard his condition? 
(Prov. 23: 29.) Why then do sane men fall into it? (Prov. 
13: 20; 14: 16.) What warning does Solomon give in 
opening this chapter of Proverbs? (vs. 1-3.) Isit, or is ig 
not, right to give our presence at a banquet where we know 
wine will beserved? Why isit never safe to partake? (1 Cor. 
10: 12.) If we could be certain that it would never 
gain the mastery over us, would it be right, or wrong, to par- 
take? (1 Cor. 8:13; Rom. 14:21.) As none are compelled 
to follow our example, if, by so doing, they fall, to whom shall 
the sin be charged? (1 Cor. 8:12.) Is it right, or wrong, to 
use wine in food? What other inspired writer pronounces 
a woe against itsuse? Name a class in whom the proper 
relation between will-power and passion is lost (v. 30). 
What is meant by “mixed wine”? Is it, or is it not, within 
the ability of any individual to restore his lost will-power, or 
weaken the force of passion? Can, or cannot, medicinal 
remedies reach the source of this disease? To what extent 
are physical, mental, and moral maladies, affected by the 
regeneration of a man? In what spirit is every Christian 
bound to regard the suffering victim? Wherein lies his 
only hope of recovery? (James 5: 14-16.) How only can 
he escape a relapse? (v. 31.) What is meant by “moveth 
itself aright”? To what does Solomon compare the effects 
of strong drink? (v. 32.) Why probably does he choose 
these for comparison? How may we obtain exceeding joy- 
ousness of spirit without the use of wine? (Eph. 5: 18.) 
What does the conduct of the drunkard indicate concerning 
his mental ability? (vs. 33, 34.) Does the thirty-fourth 
verse probably refer to a state of unconsciousness of danger, 
or to giddiness of brain? For what purpose does the 
drunkard desire the revival of his energies? (v 35.) In 
how many respects does his condition resemble that of every 
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impenitent sinner? Is it, or is it not, possible for a thief, or 
a drunkard to be saved eternally? (1 Cor.6: 10: Lake 23: 
43.) What consideratiou should strengthen every child of 
God in the hour of his special temptation? (1 Cor. 6: 11.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE DRINK-QUESTION: 
WHAT WILL YOU TAKE? 


THE DRINKER TAKES: 


| WoGuos | Strreric| Deati. 
































AT FIRST | AT LAST 
IWINEI 
ATTRACTS | ENSLAVES 


BESTIRS BESOTS 
ENLIVENS DESTROYS 


AT THE LAST IT BITETH LIKE 4 
SERPENT. 

















NO DRUNKARD 





HAS SHALL 
HONOR HIS OWN INHERIT THE 
FROM MEN|RESPECT KINGDOM OF GOD 














DRINK LET ALONE 
AND OR AND 
SUFFER BE SAFE 























HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Rescue the perishing.”’ 

“My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“Monrn for the thousands slain.” 

“ Yield not to temptation.” 

**So let our lips and lives express.” 

“ Broad is the road that leads to death.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Wo Hata Woz? Wao Harts Sorrow ?—The words 
rendered “ woe” and “sorrow” are, as Qimchi has pointed 
out, simply exclamations of drunken misery. The sentence 
should read therefore, literally from the Hebrew, “To whom 
is —Oh? To whom is—Oho?” Ralbag suggests that the 
Hebrew word for Oho! (abé) contains a reference to the 
Hebrew word for “ poverty” (ebyon). Much more to the 
point is the punning derivation ascribed to the Hebrew word 
for wine. “ Why is wine called yayin?” ask the rabbis. 
And they answer, “ Because it leads to ah !—ing.” 

Wao Hats Bassuiine ?—The classic In vino veritas—“ In 
wine, truth,”—is paralleled by the Talmudic, “In goes the 
wine, out goes the secret.” The familiar story of Noah’s 
vine-planting, which is also Talmudic in origin, has a certain 
pertinency here. When Noah was planting his vineyard, 
Satan came to him, and asked to be permitted to share in the 
labor. On Noah’s consenting, Satan slew a lamb, a lion, a 
swine, and an ape, and drenched the newly planted vine 
with their blood. Then he turned to Noah, and said : “ Be- 
hold the symbol of the might of wine! When man begins 
to drink it, he is a lamb; when he uses it moderately, it 
makes him a lion ; immoderately, it changes him to a swine; 
his further progress ends in the ape.” 

Woenps witnout Cause.— Wounds gratis, as the origi- 
nal humorously puts it. According to one treatise of the 
Talmud, it was the duty of every Israelite, on the feast of 
Purim, to drink wine until he fell into drunken sleep, or 
until he could not tell the difference between “Cursed be 
Haman!” and “ Blessed be Mordecai!” Thereby hangs a 
rabbinic tale which has suggestiveness just here. Rabi 
and Rabbi Zayree ate the Purim feast together. When 
Raba had well drunken, he rose up in his drunkenness, 
and slew Rabbi Zayree. Next morning, when he real- 
ized what he had done, he prayed to God for the life of his 
companion, on the ground, presumably, that his death was 
merely an accident, occasioned by obedience to the rabbinic 
rule as to Purim drinking. In response to his prayer, God 
restored Rabbi Zayree to life. Next year, Raba again 
invited Rabbi Zayree to eat the Purim feast withhim “No, | 
no!” was the reply of the prudent rabbi, “miracles don’t 





happen every day!" There are a good many people nowa- 
days who might take a lesson from Rabbi Zayree in the mat- 
ter of avoiding, the second time, of wounds gratis. 

Wives anp Mrxep Wine.—The accient Jews had their 
mixed drinks, as have the modern A mericans,—-with this differ- 
ence, however, that the modern drinks are the deadlier of the 
two. “Wine” in Palestine was simply the product of the nat- 
ural fermentation of grape-juice. This wine was in ordinary 
use, either undiluted, or diluted with water. Wine mixed with 
water was not, however, “mixed wine.” “ Mixed wine” was 
wine fortified, or at least modified, by the addition of strong 
Spices, like the “ aromatic wine” of the classical nations. 
Dangerous as were these natural and mixed wines of Solo- 
mon’s day, they were not so dangerous as the wines of our 
day, adulterated, as these are, with chemicals, and fortified 
with spirits. Wine was regarded by the rabbins as beneficial 
or hurtful according as it was used. “Is a man virtuous? 
wine will bring him joy; is he not virtuous? wine will bring 
him destruction,” say the rabbis; agreeing here with those 
who refuse to see the essential peril of all wine-drinking. 

Tae Segrent anv THE AppER.—The East is woefully 
cursed with poisonous reptiles of all kinds. The special 
point to be observed in the present instance, however, is that 
the comparison of wine to the serpent begins in the thirty- 
first verse rather than im the thirty-second. This may be 
seen better in the following rendering of the two verses: 
“ Look not on the wine when it reddeneth, when it showeth 
its eye in the cup—glideth smoothly. After that, it biteth 
like the serpent and stingeth like the hissing-serpent.” The 
word translated “adder” in the ordinary version is elsewhere 
rendered “cockatrice.” It means literally, the “ hisser,” and 
it may refer tothe small] and venomous hissing-serpent feund 
in various parts of the East. Forskal, cited by Smith, men- 
tions among the animals of Arabia, a small serpent answer- 
ing the description of the biblical “hisser.” The breath of 
this serpent, he declares, produces irritation upon any part 
of the body exposed to it. The breath of wine is the breath 
of the serpent. 


“Upon THE Tor or a Mast.”’—In the sculptures of 
Egypt and Assyria we have several delineations of ancient 
ships. The simplest form of ship represents a one-masted 
vessel, with a single deck, on which stood the rowers who 
propelled the boat. The mast rose out of the centre of the 
vessel, and was supported by strong ropes. At the top of the 
mast was the “ crow’s nest,” a box constructed to hold a sin- 
gle watchman or archer, and resembling in shape an inverted 
bell. The “ crow’s nest’ was not constructed for repose, and 
any attempt to lie down full length upon it would, if success- 
ful in any degree, have resulted in a sudden fall to the deck 
or into the water. It should, however, be noted that the 
Hebrew which represents the above phrase from the Author- 
ized Version is very ambiguous, and has not been satisfac 
torily explained by any translator. 





WHAT DRUNKENNESS MEANS. 


[From a sermon preached in Westminster Abbey by Archdeacon - 

Farrar.]} 
‘ What does drunkenness involve? It means that to thou- 
sands life becomes one long disease. Solomon told us that 
truth three thousand years ago: “ Who hath woe? who hath 
sorrow? who hath contentions? who hath babbling? who 
hath wounds without cause? who hath redness of eyes? 
They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek mixed 
wine. At the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like 
an adder.” Delirium tremens—that inconceivably ghastly 
and agonizing illness—is but one of God’s executioners upon 
excess. The fact that a nation is addicted to drink means 
that the health of myriads will be ruined; it means that 
myriads of children with diseased bodies and fatuous minds 
and depraved impulses will be, in the awful language of an 
old preacher, “not born into the world, but damned into the 
world;” as idiots, or cripples, or as all but predestined 
drunkards ; the curse of nations; the curse of their neighbors 
and the curse of themselves; a curse to the very ideal of 
humanity, which they drag and degrade; poisoning its very 
life-blood, and barring its progress to the great goal of better 
deeds. 

Nor is it only the bodies of men that suffer; it is their 
souls. Powerless for his deliverance, the conscience of the 
drunkard is not powerless for his torture. Robert Burns, 
Charles Lamb, and Hartley Coleridge had uttered the ery 
of men who had thus been swept over the cataract. The 
Spartans, when they wished to turn their children from 
intemperance, used to show them physical degradation in 
the shape of drunken helots. The spiritual catastrophe of 
a man who has given himself over to the bondage of drink, 
is that when he recovers from the degradation of the animal, 
it is to feel the anguish of the lost soul. This is the reason 
why, year by year, drink not only crowds the workhouses 
with paupers, and the jails with felons, asylums with lunatics, 
and the hospitals with the diseased ; but it also swells, more 
than any other cause, week by week and year by year, the 
lost, and those who, through the awful gate of suicide, rush 





with rude impulse into the presence of their God, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS, 
eh nm or 12mo, pp. 4146. New Yerk: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 


My Auct Jeanette. By Mrs.8.M. Kimball. 16mo, fliustrated, pp. 296. 
New York: Phillipsand Hunt. Price, $1.25. 


How to Do It. By Mrs. A. K. Dunnin Ley al peattoatod, . 212, 
Philadelphia: The American Sunduy-sthool U rial 


Jack’s Courtship: a sailor's yarn of love and shipwreck. By W. Clark 
— ussell, 1émo, pp. 474. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 


Greenland’s Icy Mountains. By Reginald Heber. Twenty illus- 
ned Fe grepeste B. Schell, Small 4to, no paging. Philadelphia: 


Dorcas, the dau adie of Faustina. By Nathan © Kouns. (Our Conti- 
meni hibrary. -) 16mo, ice ae > New York: Fords, How- 
d, and ulbert. 


Thomas Carlyle: a story a life in London, 1834-1881. By James 
Spee, roude M A 0 vols, in one. l2mo, illustrated, pp. xili, 
i,207, New York: Harper and Brothers. 


ny Work a: stories, and pictures for little folks. 


Compiled 
om St. ifchotas ig Mars eis au iil, 
303. New York 4 Te Cnntury Eompaad” — Was 


Analytic Elocution; containing studies, t practi 
pressive » h. By James EF. Mitrdocke i. Ag pp. vil mn ci 
cinnati and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Uo, Price, $1.00. 


The A~~ tn lustrated Monthly Masyire. Vol. V., November, 1883— 
April een, Vol. VIL, Ma ay, tober, 1884." &vo, pp. villi, 960; 
vill, 980, New York: “The Jentury Company. Price, per vol, 


The Relations between Religion and eect eight Jat res ferehed 
before the University of rd. the R nt R v Prederic, 


Bishop mot Pxeter, 1émo, pp. xi, New >a Macmillan ‘e Gon 





The Lesson Commentary on the International we oy A a 
fruribet ¥ he 1 niuathaced, Dp sa ew Pa Pa, eit 
Hunt. Price, $1.25, opr “* sand 


St. nat an iiastrated magasine 2 for Bi A Ure, gpondocted a 


Parti. , 1884. Ato, vihiase ; 
Nee York: ary potas. BD vill, 1-40; ; vill, 





RECENT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.* 


In the little batch of books which is formed by the 
week’s issues in the department of holiday literature for 
the young, there are books of fact and books of fiction. 
The first part of this notice is reserved for a grouping of 
the books of fact; in the latter part the books of fiction 
are similarly grouped. 

Mr. Ernest Ingersoli is favorably known as a popular 
writer on natural history, through his Friends Worth 
Knowing. This year’s volume from Mr. Ingersoll’s pen 
is Country Cousins, a more ambitious book, consisting 
of informal sketches of the natural history of the United 
States. The animal life of country and of seashore is 
described in a popular way, and the outfit of the ama- 
teur naturalist receives a just proportion of Mr. Inger- 
soll’s attention. In style this book is best adapted for 
boys who have just left school, and who have some 
acquaintance with the vocabulary of science. The work 
is also well adapted for the reading of adults. There 
are numerous illustrations, and these are executed with 
that accuracy which distinguishes Harpers’ engravings. 
For boys and girls just beginning to read for themselves, 
a useful book in the same line is the four thin vol- 
umes composing the Beasts and Birds series of the 
American Tract Society. These are devoted respectively 
to the Beasts and Birds of America, the Beasts and Birds 
of Prey in America, the Beasts and Birds of Europe 
and Asia, and the Beasts and Birds of Africa. All 
four are in illuminated paper covers, are printed in 
large clear type, and have plentiful illustrations for the 
help of little readers. The style is sometimes not so 
simple as the requirements of childhood would demand. 

Every American boy ought to know something of the 
history of the conflict between the white and the Indian 
races in America. Mr. Francis S. Drake provides the 
materials for such knowledge in his Indian History for 
Young Folks. Mr. Drake writes fluently, and his well- 
told narrative has the additional advantage of being 
accompanied by copious and well-chosen illustrations. 
What is more important, Mr. Drake’s attitude toward 
the Indian is thoroughly fair, so that the boys who read 
his story will be less impelled to go out on the plains 
and scalp Indians, than to do what they can to secure 
decent treatment to the scanty remnants of an oppressed 
race. Mr. Drake’s history brings down the story of the 
Indians to our own day, where the author leaves it with 
the expression of his belief in the future of the Indian, 
as an integral part of the citizenship of the United 
States. 

Passing to books of fiction: Edward Bertz’s story, The 





*Country Cousins: short studies In the natural history of the United 
States. By Ernest Ingersoll. 4to, illustrated, pp. 252. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 


Beasts and Birds of America. “. in four parts. New York. The 
American Tract Society. Price, $1.00. 


Indian History for You Folks, By Francis S. Drake. 4to, illus- 
trated, pp. 479, ew York : Harper and Brothers. 


The French Prisoners: a story for boys. Ay Edward Berts. 12mo, 
24. New York; Maemillan & Price, $1.30, co 


Ma ney Fd Ay Land. By Mrs. Molesworth, 12mo, Illustrated. 
223. New York: Macmillan &Co. Price, $1.25. ; > 


yor eas Angarde. ate SS St. goramen, itm, pp. vill, 265. New 


qienrmeies By Auge Turnham, Four ltmo vais i a 





French Prisoners, stands on the dividing line between 
fiction and fact. It is a story of the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870, and it is at once realistic, manly, and 
pathetic. The story finds its motive in the imprison- 
ment of some French captives in the little town of Was- 
serloch ; its lesson is the gospel principle: “ Love your 
enemies.” Itis a book such as boys will like; it will 
find its most appreciative circle of readers in boys of 
about fifteen. It is a pity that an attempt has been 
made to reproduce the French tri-color on the binding. 
The result is anything but pretty or tasteful. 

Mrs. Molesworth is one of the pleasantest of English 
writers for girls. Her new story, Christmas-Tree Land, 
is a half-fairy, half-real story for boys and girls under 
twelve. One of Mrs. Molesworth’s former stories was 
quite spoiled by the badly drawn illustrations provided 
for it, by the wife of a famous artist who may here be 
nameless. Purchasers of that volume may be interested 
in knowing that the pictures in the present book are 
from the pencil of Walter Crane, and are excellently 
drawn. Christmas-Tree Land is simply told, and its 
attractiveness is enhanced by the little mystery that runs 
through it. 

Charlie Asgarde, by Alfred St. Johnston, is a story of 
adventure by sea and among the Fee-Jee Islanders. The 
story is clever and lively, and it presents a picture of 
faithful boyish friendship. Still, it is not a book to be 
recommended for the reading of boys; young Crusoes 
who live on savage islands and marry savage wives, are 
not the heroes whom our boys can most profitably imi- 
tate. The illustrations are somewhat sensational. 

The very youngest are provided for in the four little 
books, Trying to be Somebody, Under the Master’s Eye, 
Susy’s Windows, and Valentines. These four volumes, 
each containing three or four brief children’s stories, 
form the Well-Spring Series. Miss Anna F. Burnham 
is the writer, and the stories are such as appear in the 
corner devoted to stories for primary scholars, in some 
of the religious newspapers. 





Mr. Henry James has certainly the gift of writing 
urbane and polished sketches of travel, which yet lose 
none of their attractiveness in spite of the artificiality 
which is too often evident in them. If the cosmopolitan 
Mr. James could be suspected of a pun, the reader might 
infer that the collection of pleasing sketches of travel in 
France, which appeared in The Atlantic under the title 
of En Provence, and which now appears in book form 
with the title A Little Tour in France, owes its latter title 
to the fact that Mr. James’s excursion began with the 
“ little city of Tours,” in France. Be that as it may, Mr. 
James’s tour through several of the French provinces 
which are not often explored by the American tourist, 
has resulted in a volume of dainty and finished sketches, 
which are admirably adapted for pleasantly filling in 
one’s spare half-hours. Of course, the book shows Mr. 
James’s characteristic faults of thought; but wise readers 
have learned by this time not to mind these. (12mo, pp. 
225. Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. Price, $1.25.) 








Robert Carter and Brothers have done an excellent 
service to Sunday-school teachers and other Bible stu- 
dents in the publication of a cheaper edition of Motthew 
Henry's Commentary on the Bible. The new edition is in 
three large plain volumes; the plates are well preserved ; 
the type is small, but readable. Of course, no one now 
goes to Matthew Henry for critical comments; but for 
quaint suggestiveness and wise wit, Matthew Henry still 
remains the prince of commentators. The ordinary 
Sunday-school teacher can still learn far more, for practical 
purposes, from old Matthew Henry, than from most mod- 
ern commentatries, with their abundance of critical 
material, and their dearth of the suggestive. (3 vols. 
4to. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 
$10.00.) 


There are few agencies which may be more potent in 
the moulding of manly young Christian lives, than the 
perusal of the records of heroic exploit in the field of 
the foreign missionary. In Our Missionary Heroes and 
Heroines, the Rev. Dr. Daniel Wise tells, for the youth 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the romantic story 
of Methodist missions. Dr. Wise is a writer of acknow]l- 
edged skill in juvenile literature, and his little collection 
of missionary narratives is just as pleasant and as read- 
able as the volumes that have preceded it. (16mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 291. New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, 
$1.00.) 


Rose Porter has written a number of tenderly thought- 
ful books, which are pure in purpose, fragrant in spirit, 
and pleasant to read in occasional moments of leisure. 


(Vol, XXVI., No. 47. 
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The Story of a Flower, gives the name to this pretty vol- 
ume, which is a collection of graceful womanly sketches, 
never very profound, but always sweet and helpful. 
(16mo, pp. iv, 297. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

A special interest attaches to the Art Tile Catalogue 
of J.G. and J. F. Low, of Chelsea, Massachusetts, not 
alone from the high worth of the catalogue itself as a 
work of art, but from the fact that it represents an art 
industry which in five years has won for itself, not only 
an American, but a European reputation, for delicacy 
of execution and originality of design. The catalogue 
is a folio book of photo-engravings in various tints, and 
of exquisite workmanship. 


In connection with the recent note in this column on 
M. Philippe Berger’s article in the Revue Archa@ologique 
on the new form of the Carthaginian triad, which 
M. Berger finds in the three pillars on a single base, of 
the Lilybeeum inscription, it is worth noting that one 
curious fact seems to have escaped the notice of M 
Berger. This fact is the use of the three-pronged letter 
shin (vf) on the frontlets or phylacteries of the Jews, 
the three points of which, according to the rabbins, 
typify the supreme God. It will also be remembered by 
rabbinic students, that shin is one of the three mystical 
letters which figure so largely in the Sepher Yetsirah. It 
is a strange coincidence, if nothing more, that M. Berger’s 
new symbol of the triad might almost be mistaken 
for an idealized shin in the square character, and that it 
is not altogether dissimilar from the Phenician form of 
the same letter. Nor should it be forgotten, in this 
connection, that shia is both the first and last letter of 
the word shemesh, W/?Dyf (the sun), and that the Phe- 


nicians, as sun-worshippers, might have other reasons 
for adopting it, besides the mystical reasons which were 
held to justify its use as a sacred symbol among the 
Jews, 


It is gratifying to note that the work of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Hebrew has already attained so wide 
a success as to justify the proposal to give to the 
Institute a broader basis from which to carry on its ope- 
rations. In its beginning, largely a personal enterprise 
on the part of Professor W. R. Harper, the Institute has 
now passed beyond the stage where its continuance on 
this basis is practicable. What the work of the Insti- 
tute is, many of our readers know. It publishes the 
Hebrew Student and Hebraica, in the interests of 
Semitic study ; it maintains summer and correspondence 
schools in the Oriental languages, and it keeps up a 
library exchange department in the interest of students. 
In little more than three years it has given a marked 
impetus through these agencies to Semitic study in this 
country; and its steady progress in breadth and thor- 
oughness of work has been such as to commend the 
enterprise to the support of all friends of Oriental learn- 
ing. Under the new plan, a board of management has 
been formed, consisting of Hebrew professors from the 
theological seminaries of all Protestant denominations 
in the United States; and an appeal is made to the reli- 
gious public for a five years’ endowment of the Institute. 
The amount required is four thousand dollars a year for 
five years; and it is proposed to raise this by many 
individual pledges, covering annual payments for five 
years. Subscriptions should be made before December 
25, 1884, payments to fall due every January 15 during 
the five succeeding years. Professor W. R. Harper, of 
Morgan Park, Illinois, by whose enterprise the work was 
begun, and has been continued, will answer any corres- 
pondence that may be addressed to him on the subject. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—_—.@———— 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—Over one hundred and sixty delegates from ten 
counties of New Brunswick came together at St. John, 
October 30 and 31, to organize the territorial Sunday- 
school Association. Of these delegates forty-four were 
from Carleton County, though that county was more’ 
than one hundred and twenty-five miles distant from 
the place of meeting. The association was organized, 
held a successful meeting, and will meet again next 
year in October, at Moncton. Carleton County contains 
eleven parishes, and of these nine have already been 
organized for Sunday-school work. 

—Wisely limiting the opening speakers to ten minutes 
each, and the following speakers to three minutes each, 
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the recent Kings County (N. Y.) Sunday- 
school Convention was able to cover all 
parts‘of the Sunday-school field. Morning, 
afternoon, and evening sessions were held 
in the Bedford Avenue First Reformed 
Church of Brooklyn ; and beside the usual 
elections and reports, a discussion was 
conducted on the subject of “ Our Work,” 
in its various departments. A similar 
consideration of “ Our Mistakes ” enumer- 
ated those mistakes as follows: (1) Having 
unconverted teachers; (2) closing the 
schools in summer; (3) having irregular 
teachers; (4) failing personally to invite 
scholars to accept Christ. The names of 
the Rev. J. S. Ostrander and of Mrs. 
Ostrander appeared on the programme, 
blackboard methods and primary review- 
ing being the subjects assigned to them 
respectively. The Rev. Dr. Theodore L. 
Cuyler and other well-known speakers 
were also announced to take part in the 
exercises. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Beware of 
imitations. Imitations and counterfeits have 
again appeared. Be sure that the word 
“HorsForp’s” is on the wrapper. None 
genuine without it. 


Ladies, attention! In the Diamond Dyes 
more coloring is given than in any known 
dyes, and they give faster and more brilliant 
colors. 10c. at all druggists. Everybody 
praisesthem. Wells, Richardson, & Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Investors should read the 10 years’ business 
report of The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co., 
Lawrence, Kan, in this paper, the fourth week of 
every month, $5,580,350 


loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 
Not a dollar lost. 





That the Mason & Hamlin organs stand at the 
very head of instruments of this class in the whole 
world will scarcely be doubted by any one. Few 
among rival makers, even, will claim to make organs 

ual to theirs; none to make better ones. Prices of 

ason & Hamlin organs are a little higher than those 
pt poorest, lowest pri instruments, but nothing in 
seqertien to their superiority. This company have 
ust commenced the manufacture of ry ye pright 
os, which they claim are entitled NS Bone their ve super 
ority to rank as high as their organs. — Boston Traveller. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


LAIRSYILLE Pa.) LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY. Rev. T. EWING, Principal. 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
247 South FRirtgeash Stree ts 
Re-opened Sept. 15th. FAIRES., D.D., Principal. 
gy ae RGARTNERS TRAINED at STATE 
NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. 
Rare opportunities offered. Send for circular. 


VERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
valuable information free in the new Illustrated 
Calendar. 











Address E. Toureesr, Boston. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 


BRIDGETON, N.J. Principal C. Allen, B.A- 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 4, Home 


yeusg Ladies and Little Girls. Twelfth year ins 
Sept. 17, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
BOGARDUSB. 


circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. 
Bishopthorpe A Boarding School for Girls, Beth- 
rpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 


ley, Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
Wellesiey on our certificate. ye, Sept. 17. For 
catalogues please apply to Miss F WALSH, Prin. 


RUCBY ACADEMY, 


1415 Locust St., Philadelphia. Students” pre 
pared for Ousiness or for high ding in College. 


CHAMPIUNY CITY Y COLLEGES 
+> rCONSOLIDATED 
Row’s Actual Business College, 
H. M. ROW, Principal. 
Williss College of Short-Hand, 
F. W. WILLISS, Principal. 

** Students Paradise.’’ Conducted by asteess Men. 
“@ acation. 


raduates are experts.’’ Both 
Send stamp for cire be ney 

















reulars. Springfield, O 


“STAMMERING” 


And all Nervous Affections of Speech eet 
— rs. oa forever removed. “ Highest 
testimonials. . HNSTON, 1033 

Street, Philadelphia. Spring Garden 


SCHOOL AGENCY (tert, qua beze 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN €CO., ‘Ee lth St, N.Y. 








SCRAP ‘BOOK PICTU REs, Send | 10, 25, or 50 cts. 
for a le lot. Satisfaction 7 or money 
. 8. BUNN ELL, 706 Chestnut St., Phila. 





ST. NICHOLAS FOR 1885. 


The Leading Magazine for Young Folks. 





thi 





Tourists iv Evrore. ~ 
From “ Personally Conducted,” by Frank R. Stockton, in the November St. Nicuotas. 





A Michigan mother (and _competent critic) writes to the Editor of St. Nrcnotas: “I am 
eonvinced that no child who is without St. NICHOLAS can successfully compete in the race of 


life with those who have had the benefit of its wonderful nied 
of Chicago informs us that one of his parishioners late 


saved my boy from ruin.’ 


And a prominent clergyman 
y said to him: “St. NicHOLAS has 


While these welcome instances serve to show the scope of St. NICHOLAS as a magazine for 
— folks, they do not indicate the thousand ways ia which it delights, instructs, and truly 


elps the boys and girls who are familiar with its pages month by month. 
cal can take the place of parent, pastor, or school-teacher ; 
their work and influence to a wonderful degree. 


No printed periodi- 
but a good magazine can supplement 
In view of this, it is not extravagant to say 


that—instead of ‘Can we afford to take St. NIcHOLAS ?’’—the question of every earnest house- 


hold in this country, to-day, should be, 


“CAN WE AFFORD NOT TO TAKE ST. 


The magazine, during its eleven prosperous 


NICHOLAS?” 


years, has grown familiar to hundreds of thou- 


sands of young readers, and their interest and intelligent enjoyment have constantly inspired 
the editor and publishers. To-day its strength is in its wholesome growth, its sympath with 
young life, its hearty recognition of the movement of events, and its steadily increasing literary 


and pictorial resources, 


This list of some of the good things already secured will give an idea of the magnitude of 
the preparations for future numbers of St. NICHOLAS: 


ATTRACTIONS FOR 1885. 


“His One Fault,” a serial story for boys, 
by the popular author, J. T. Trowbridge. 

“Personally Conducted,” illustrated 
papers on famous places in Europe. By F.R. 
Stockton. 

“Historic Girls,” a companion series to 
“ Historic Boys.” By E. 8. Brooks. 

“Ready for Business:” suggestions to 
boys about to choose an occupation,—based 
on personal interviews with prominent repre- 
sentatives of various trades and professions. 
By G. J. Manson. 

% Driven Back to Eden,” a 3 story of 
country life for young folk. By E. P. Roe 

“Talks for Young Folks,” a series of 
popular papers, by H. H. (Helen Jackson. )| 

“Among the Law-makers: recollee- | 
tions of a boy-page in the U. 8. Senate,—con- 
taining political information, both instruetive | 
and amusing. By Edmund Alton. 

“Davy and the Goblin,” a very funny | 
serial story by a new writer, Chas. Carryl. | 
“The Progress of Invention : " “ From | 
Palanquin to Parlor-car,’”’ “From Cross-bow | 
to 100-ton Gun,” ete. Descriptive papers, =" i9 





Chas. E. Bolton. 


Short Stories by Louisa M. Alcott. 

“Art Work for Young Folks :” papers 
on decorative handicraft, by Chas. G. Leland. 

“Sheep or Silver?” a a story of Texan life. 
By the late Rev. William M. Baker. 

“A Garden of Girls,” being six short 
stories for girls, by Six Leading Writers. 

“Tales of Two Continents:” stories of 
adventure, by H. H. Boyesen. 

“Cartoons for Boys and Girls,” funny 
pictures by St. Nicholas Artists. 

“From Bach to Wagner :” brief, pointed 
biographies of great musicians. 

Special Papers by Mary Hallock Foote, 
Joaquin Miller, Alice Wellington Rol- 
lins, G. B. Bartlett, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Washington Gladden, Julia 
| Schayer, Anna Lea Merritt, W. O. Stod- 
dard, D. Ker, Ernest Ingersoll, Clara E. 
Clement, Lieutenant Schwatka, and 
others. 

The Illustrations will be the work of the 
best artists and engravers,—and there will be 
plenty of them. In November and December 
numbers are beautiful colored frontispieces, 
reerpaueing water-color drawings. 


Now is the time to subscribe; price. $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. All book 


and news dealers sell b 





3 and take subscriptions, or remittance may be made 


direct to the publishers, THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 12th St., New York, N. ¥. 





THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubts 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, etc. New edition, 
with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.75to5@ cents. Postage l0c. extra. 


“We remember the intense Interest with which we 
read these lectures at the beginning of our ministerial 
course. The historical principles which Rawlinson 
lays ows and applies, and the wealth of facts which 
he subsidizes, remaim in su rtof the divine Word 

current assailants. e are, therefore, glad to 
this new edition of the lectures.”—Pr esbyterian 
aan, Philadelphia, Pa 

“A book of great value, and ly adapted to 
ee the objections of skeptics the ceenent day. 

2. wlinson, from his accurate knowledge of the 
jenn a A monuments of antiquity, as well as the re- 
markable discoveries whieh have recently been made 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, was 

liarly a, for ~¥ work, .nd he has brought 
pend. vast stores of criptares in to co ‘rm the historical 
of the a namo. convincing map- 

pre Methodist Recorder Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING Co., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE 


H. B. GARNER, 710 Arch Street, 
Form’ly Smith, English,&4 Co. PHILADELPHIA. 
aa SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


E. P. DUTTON & co Publishers of AS 
*+~SCHOOL LIBRA 
and QUESTION BOOKS, THEOLOGIC AL 
and DEVOTIONAL BOOKS, 39 West 23d 
Street, New York. 














@**Young Folks,” an ciegant boys' and girls’ 
@ Weekly. Guly $1.25 « year with G6 Premiums | 
@F REE. Lovely club premiums. Sample free. 
er Ame: team Pub}i.bing Co. -756 Broadway, N.¥. 


aoa’ FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


= Promise Book :28:t0%RA 


me ‘sews -L, cilcago, tig 


TTENRYA - SUMNER AND COMPANY ’ 
Publishers, Chicago, Ill. Send for Catalogue. 


PRs RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
ON, 1334— BOOKS—C hestnut Street. 





HE BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &€ 20.'S List. 


IOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. ee Ter te 3months 
on trial for 0cta. L, KLOPSU N.Y 





, origin can assume to reach. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE For 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 
ga Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 
122 Chestnut Street, Puaeneie: 
0 Bible House, New York. 


CHRISTMAS BEC ORATIVE DESIGNS and 
Hints aspecialty in The Art Amateur for December 
and January. Ecclesiastical and other art embroidery 
areguiar feature. The Art Amateur gives monthly 
from 32 to 50 Jarge pages of working designs, illustra- 
tions, and hints on all kinds of practical art work. 
Colored designs and other new features for 1885. “The 
best practical art magazine.” $4 a year; 35c. single 

py. Specimen, 25c. MON TAGU E MARKS, Pub- 
lisher, 23 Union Square, New York 





'1885. JUST OUT. Price, 50c. 


international S. $. Lesson Daily Calendar. 


Block form, 365 leaves, on a Beautiful Chromo Card. 
Seven different practical thoughts each week Ask 
bookseller for it, or address James Arpoid. Pub., Phila 


Works of Flavius Josephus. 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a 
history of the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, 
written by himself; also dissertations concerning 
Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, James the Just, 
God's Command to Abraham, etc. Translated by 
William Whiston, together with numerous ex- 
planatory flotes, a complete index, etc. In one 
large octavo volume, 880 double-column pages. 
Price, in cloth, $1.40. Postage 25c. extra. 

The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by Whis- 
ton, is a title familiar to every one. As a book of 
highest historical value, of surpassing interest. a com- 
soo | Roeaee and interpreter of the books of the Bible, it 

olds a place in literature such as no work of modern 





This is much the best 
edition in the market, and cheaper than the very 
~~ t. 

“The books came safely, and I am not only sur- 
Ba. “out also delighted with them. If you had not 
explained how it was you could issue them so cheaply, 
and still make a profit, [ should think you had started 
out as a benefactor to mankind, and were almost giv- 


ing them away,and losin anaes all the time.” —Mrs. 
H. AIKEN, peeueute 
HE P UBLISHING CO, 


802 Claasat ‘Seat Philadelphia, Ps. 





CHRISTMAS IS COMING! 
BE IN TIMB! 


Our Christmas Music 


For a. hare is ready. 


seat Je cere 
Star of Ho — ofseven pw em] 
songs, with select ie tc of Scripture for alternate read- 
ings, address, etc., easy and e ive; unquestionably 
the best thing of \ts Kind extant. Price, 84.900 per 
Aundred. By mail, postpaid, cents each, or 60 centa 
per dozen. 


Hull’s Christmas Annual for 1884. 


Six choice new Songs! Never better than this year. 
Price, 2.00 per hundred. By mail, postpaid, & 
cents each ; 86 cents per dozen; $2.20 per hundred. 


for 1881, 1882, and 1883, will be kept 
Back Numbers in stock and cash orders filled at 
sight. Prices same as above. 


ONE EACH of the four numbers mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cts,; with Star of Hope included, 15 cts. 


Sunday-school Music Books! 
Jewels of Praise.—°"" latest, has a fine selec 


tion of Christmas Music. 
Price, 830 per hundred. 
also hasa large amount of Christ- 
Gem of Gems, mas Music of the highest order, 
which is still fresh and sparkling. 
Price, 880 per hundred. 
Specimen copy of either book, 25 cents In paper; 
35 cents in boar Address, 


240 Fourth Ave., New Y ork, N. 4 te 


Arrange for Xmas! 


We will send on application, to any > a full 
Catalogue of our Services, Carols, Cantatas, ete., for 
Christmas celebrations. 


STAR OF PROMISE, fest ssihilcrating. evan: 
gelical, carefully prepared service. 16 pages. Can 
easily be rendered any Sunday-school. 


Price, $4 per 100; 5 cents each by mall. 


ST. NICHOLAS’ VISIT TO THE SCHOOL. 


A new and humorous Cantata by W. H. Doane. 
Dialogue and Song—pleasant melodies, graceful and 
amusing —— and recitations. Can be learned in 
ashort time nex pensive to bring out. Sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 ets. 

















Christmas Annual, No. 15. 


Beautiful Carols by popular authors. Music enough 
for any Christmas Festival. 


Price, $3 per 100; 4 cts. each by mall. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 RandolphStreet, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


CHRISTMAS Music. 











CHRISTMAS CAROLS, No. 6. a new pieces. 
better than ever. Price, $2.00 per 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, Le a 1, 2, 3,4, and 5. 
$1.00 per 100 each, respectively 


CHRISTMAS GREETING. A Musical and 
Kesponsive Service. By tesa Neely and H. P. 
Danks. Price, $4.00 per 100, 


CHILDRENS MESSIAH. A_ Musical and 
Responsive Service. By Flora Neely and H. P. 
Danks. Price, $3.00 pet 10 100. 


CHRIOT CHILD. A (Primary Jpeereten: By Mrs. 
. Crafts. Price, #4.00 | 00 pe: 





A sample of each, sent by by mail, postpaid, on receip’ 
of 20 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 Nassau St., New York. 


FLoon’s EGAROLS 


FOR CHRISTMAS, THIS YEAR, 
-re GRAND as ever. Try them! Price 
five sents each, $4.00 per 100. Also now 
ready, a beautiful CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 
by John R. Sweney, entitled, 


TIME PICTURES 


Price, music, 25 cents each, $2.40 per doz. 
Words only, $2.00 per 100. 
TOHN J. HOOD, 1018 Arch St., Phila. Pa. 


“CHIMES OF BETHLEHEM” 


Contains ap entirely new collection of bright and 
sparkling music for Sunday-schools. Superintendents 
need have no trouble; this service is complete. An 
entire programme, embracing 10 new and beautiful 
Carols, with Solos, Duets, and Choruses; nmiusic suited 
for cornet and belis, 6 Responsive Readings, short and 
pleasing, 3 familiar hymns for congregational singing. 
Also, “*Christmas Service Annual,” .No. 5. 
ow the beautiful Silver Trumpet Song. Price 
of each, nc. per copy ; a per 10). Send stamps for 
samples. Examine earl Address 
EMMA PITT, Publisher, Baltimore, Md. 


HOLY VOICES. 


Revs. FE. S. LORENZ ana ISAIAH BALTZELL. 
Fresh, and oe, if not superior, to any Music Book 
yet produced for Sunday-schools. 192 pages, board 
cover. 35 cents single copy by mail, postpaid; $4.00 
per dozen by mail, postpaid ; $3.60 per dozen by express, 
express charges unpaid , $40.00 per hundred by express. 

Specimen wre sent /ree to ap address. 

-J.SHUEY ublisher, Dayton, O. 
For - .. by booksellers’ 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


*~ANTA CLAUS AND FAMILY,a Cantata, by J. HL 
\) Rosecrans. Fine music, beautiful scenes, and tab- 
leaux. Price, 30c 














Per dozen, by express 
$3.25. Two other collections at 5c each WiLtkORe 


BROS., Cincinnati, Ohio 






Newest, Beicurest and Bear Boos for Sunday 
Be hools in the market. Is Baim FULL OF oxms. 
Send ten 2-cent stamys for sample co 
THE FIRESIOE FRIEND P Cc. Chie 


5 Pisdetcr Si pre 5 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 








THE QUIVER. 





An Illustrated Magazine, for Sunday and General Reading. 
AMERICAN EDITION. 
Price, 15 Cents Monthly. $1.50 Per Year. 
Commences with the December Number, 1884, will be ready November 15, 


THE QUIVER is now published in America for the first time. It is the most popular Magazine of its class 
in pdt! and needa but to be known here to be appreciated. 


¢ contributors to Tu® Quiver include some of the best known writers of this country and Europe. 


Among them are Hugh Macmillan, D.D., Prof. B 
the B 


.D. of. Blaikie, H. Martin Hart, Dean of Denver; Dr. Bevan, late of 
urch, New York; Dr. John Stou hton, Lord Brabazon, and many others, 


Tue aesver is not a sectarian maga. , but appeals to Christian families, no matter what their 


denomina 
T 


he serial and other stories will be none the less interesting in character and incident because they show 


the value of sound principle in every department of life; while the 
desc: phical 


pers and lessons for teachers and chil- 


dren, ey gcopeare papers, the articles on Christian Sore and enterprise abroad and at home, 
of good is done arene out the world, the music and poetry, and the numerous other features 


e Tux QuiIVER what It is and always has been—all these will be maintained 


in their fullest extent and effectiveness, and with the same earnest hope that the work of the future will be as 
full of real and results as it has been these many past years. 
e@ publishers of Tae Quiver look for the hearty co-operation of the cle in their efforts to introduce 


thie Mesgmne into the United States, and 


to the heads of Christian households throughout the land. 


he Prospectus, giving many details, such as a list of subjects with the name of the author, sent free on 


application 


The subscription to Tur Quiver has been laced at the v low price of $1.50 a year, so that every on 
wo master what his 3 tn rid . Bia ve 


means, may enjcy ita mon 


y visitations. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and '741 Broadway, New York. 






By William Crozierand Peter Henderson. 


Just issued. A_ new work of 4®@ pages, 
containing 235 illustratiems. Sent post- 
paid for 4.50. Table of Contents mail 

CO., 35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Empire of the Hittites. 


By WILLIAM Wrieut, B.A.,D.D. With 
Decipherment of Hittite Inscriptions. By 
Professor A. H. Sayce, LL.D. A Hittite 
ao By Colonel Sir Charles Wilson, 
F.R.S., ete., and Captain Conder, R.E. And 
a complete set of Hittite Inscriptions. Re- 
vised by Mr. W. H. Rylands, F.S.A. 1 vol. 
8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


“The object of this book is to restore the Empire of 
the Hittites to ita rightful position in Secular ry, 
and thus y Be the spares references to the 


Hittites in EF 8 800n asthe key was 
found to the hieroglyphics of Fay pt and the cunei- 
forms of Assyria, a mighty Hittite people began to 
emerge. They ap y as as a nation of war- 
riors in constant conflict with the great monarchies on 
their borders, but in almost every detail they corres- 
ponded to the Hittites of the Bible.” 
The volume will be ly bought and read by all 
who are interested in The reconstruction of an- 
cient history, and in the connection of the great Ori- 
ental peoples of antiquity with the Hebrew nation.— 
Independent. 


The Life of St. Paul. 


With Map. By Rev. James STALKER, M.A., 
author of “ The Life of Jesus Christ.” New 
volume in the Bible-class Hand-books. 
12mo, 75 cents. 


John Wiclif, Patriot and Reformer, Life 
and Writings. 


By Rupo._rs# BupDENsIEG. Fifth Centenary 
Edition. 16mo, vellum, 75 cents. 








*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt 
of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
stock will be mailed, if desired, to those inter- 
ested. A new Catalogue of Music and Musical 
TAterature alsoready. New Catalogue of Rare, 
Ourious, and Valuable Second-hand Books 
ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
No. 745 Broadway, - New York. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


A Richly Illustrated and Varied Record of 
the Beauties of Ancient, Medieval 
and Contemporary Taste. 


Price, 35 Cents Monthly. $3.50 per Year. 


The New VOLUME commences with the 
December Number, 1884 (ready Nov. 15), 
and will contain a Beautiful Original Etch- 
ing by R. W. Macbeth, A. R. A., entitled 
“Here It Is.” 

“CROSSING THE PASTURE,” a beautiful 


etching, suitable for framing, by J. A. 8. 
Monks, will be given to each subscriber to the 
mew volume. American Art interests will 
receive unusual attention during 1885, and 
European Art will not be neglected. Now is 
the time to subscribe. 


Prospectus free on application. 














CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 AND 741 Broapway, New York. 


pier RES 








“THE |CIVIL WAR,” 


THE CENTURY. 


A series of graphically 
illustrated papers on the 

eat battles of the Civil 
4 War, written by generals 

high in command upon both 
sides (including nerals 
Grant, Longstreet, McClel- 
lan, Beauregard, Hill, Pope, 
Rosecrans, Admiral Porter, 
-) and many others), is begun 
in the November number 
of THE CENTURY Mac- 
AZINE with an article on 


J 

‘BULL RUN” 
By Gen. G. T. BEAUREGARD. 
™ The aim is to present 
» 4 interesting personal ex- 
re periences, with full 
2 and accurate illustra- 
tions. Accompanying papers on “ Recollec- 
tions of a Private” will add value toa series 
which the conductors of THz CENTURY be- 
lieve to be the most important ever under- 
taken by them. In the December number 
is a fine portrait of General Grant, and an 
article on 


FORT DONELSON, by Gen.WALLACE. 


This number also contains a capital short 
story by Mark Twain, and many other feat- 
ures, In an early issue will appear the paper 


= ““SHILOH,” by Gen. GRANT. 


Begin subscriptions with Noveméer, and get 
first chapters of Howells’s new novel of an 
American business man. Price $4.00 year, 

cents anumber. THE CENTURY Co. N.Y. 


IN OFFER TO OUR FRIENDS. 


Our Magazines are largely indebted for their wide 
circulation to the co-operation of the friends of 
literature, whom we count everywhere as our allies. 
We desire to ask an additional favor, for which we 
will send a copy of the beautiful story, “ Margie’s 
Mission,” 400 pages, illustrated. The favor we desire, 
is that one person in each town will distribute among 
families of their acquaintances, in which are children 
and young people, some circulars relating to our 
m ines. On receipt of early reply to this, we will 
send a few of these circulars, and upon receipt of notice 
that they have been distributed, we will forward the 
book above named, postpaid. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Franklin Street, Bosten, Mass. 
ry is one of the most difficult and im- 
Ist Lesson of 85 portant proof-texts for the first. 
oko caudeatapal eamenasene tb eonike tn fesmne bole. 
en e 
fu lis The Snbbath for Many” ty, Wer. W. F. 
zy, orde 
: Specimen pages free. Funk & Wagnallis, N. Y 


XMAS ~DERVICES. 
New beautiful. The Manger. King, 
Mag t:50, Pay 10k Chriatinna Hellen 16 Pe 
Saipics ee Cok ANING Worrrat Punuse 
foo tain Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Y 
LET EVERY YOUNG MAN READ 
“Infidel Objections, Considered and Refuted.” 
12me, cloth, 276 pages, price, $1.:25. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


N°REIS: MAP PUZZLE AND GAMES. 
eae latest and best weg tg — | 
Children. apes uia oO oe 

any top icuT THI OUT | store, or send for 
circulars to W. R. NORRIS, 8 Sixth Ave., New York. 


























1 * grupy, Book-keeping, Business 

OM c ms, Penmanship, Shorthand, etc., 
thoroughly taught by mail. Send two 
stampe for Catalogue. C. L. Bryant Sec’y, Buffalo, N.Y. 
ET GEIKIE’S * PRECIOUS PROMISES,” 
Vesies bag pe Reading aed =a. Ry 
cloth bin q edges. Price, 75cts. y book- 
sellers. | .mee Pott b., 12 Astor Place, N. ¥. 


School. er qua 
J. A. WORDEN, 13 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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@Alanamaker’s. 


PurILapE rns, November 17. 

“Where shall I go for my 
furs?” The answer is easy ; 
but, coming from an inter- 
ested party, it has got to 
bear its reason with it. 

“Go to a furrier who un- 
derstands furs: go to a 
maker who _ understands 
making ; go to a seller who 
has some stake in his busi- 
ness; go to a merchant who 
takes his share of the pecu- 
liar risks that furs involve; 
go toa man whose word is 
as aa as his bond.” 

© understand furs is to 
buy them raw, to watch them 
through their several stages 
of preparation, to judge them 
in every state they undergo, 
to know how to sort and 
grade them when ready. 

To make them is first to 
know and then treat every 
skin according to knowledge. 
A seal is rarely caught with 
a perfect skin. A dozen de- 
fects do not dishearten the 
skilful cutter. If a pertect 
garment were only got out 
of perfect skims, there’d be 
no perfect garments. Look 
at the back of a sealskin 
ready for lining, and learn 
what the knife and the nee- 
dle have to do with the 
smoothness, evenness, color, 
apparent unity, wholeness, of 
the garment. It takes knowl- 
edge and skill and diligent 
faithfulness to guide that 
knife and needle. 

And the fit, the easy hang, 
the draping. But in this land 
of tailors and dressmakers 
need we speak of fitting and 
easy garments? And yet the 
usual experience with furriers 
is disappointing, Fur skins 
are not so easy to fit and han 
and drapeas cloths. Experi- 
ence is less. There isn’t 
work enough to give experi- 
ence to many, even in the 
largest cities. Furs are worn 
by few; and most of the 
few buy ready-made from the 
wholesale shops (for “fur- 
riers” generally buy their 
garments readymade); and 
readymade furs are very dif- 





ferent from readymade cloth- — 


ing. Readymade may fit or 
not fit; may drape or draw ; 
may be graceful or ugly. 

But there is another sort 
of reason for having furs 
made for you. You've got 
to trust the maker; and you’d 
better trust a man you can 
see and talk to, whose name 
you can know, rather than 
one behind a screen. The 
wholesale maker is a man 
behind a screen. You can’t 
get at him, if your fur goes 
wrong. 

There are qualities of fur. 
There are differencesin skins, 








—<————— 





The cur itself you can see 
and guess at. The skin is 
known to the maker who 
sees both sides of it, handles 
it, cuts it, sews it. It may 
be tough or tender, heavy 
where it ought to be light, or 
light where it ought to be 
heavy. Nobody knows it 
but the maker. Buy of the 
maker then. Buy of the 
man who has seen the back 
of the skin. 

But what if the maker 
doesn’t warrant his work? 
Don’t buy of that sort of a 
maker. There are fur-mak- 
ers that take the risk of their 
work. It is fair, in case of 
risk, that the man should 
bear it who can avoid the 
loss. That’s the maker. It 
is fair that he should bear 
the risk of merchandise who 
nae the profit. That’s the 
seller, It is fair for the 
seller to make the buyer 
secure. 

The next thing is to see 
that your surety is sure. 

There are sellers that war- 
rant their goods more freely 
than make good their defects. 
It is common in selling to 
use smooth manners and 
generous speech. It is com- 
mon for merchants to be less 
smooth and generous when 
called on for damages. 

Weunderstand furs. Mr. 
Freeland, our furrier, is well 
enough known to be trusted; 
too well to be praised. 

We make our furs. Mr. 
Freeland goes to London 
and Leipzig for skins. Our 
factory has grown to be the 
largest in town. Our trade 
has grown by excellent work 
and management. There is 
nothing accidental about it. 
Fitting more than goodness 
of fur, goodness of fur more 
than smooth words, and 
standing by promises more 
than all else, have won us 
our trade. 

Is our word as good as 
our bond? What we have 
said over and over, year 
after year, in a thousand 
ways, in print and by proxy, 
is it true—that we guarantee 
stuff that we never see to 
satisfy buyers whom we 
never even hear of, and take 
eR NR, id the losses 
that befall us ! 

It ts a good place to buy 
furs—furs that almost no- 
body’s judge of—We have 
said not a word about money. 
This is all that ought to be 
said; There are no bargains 
in furs; but we know of no 
place where money goes far- 


ther. 


Joun Wanamaker. 


Chestnut, Thi h and Market streets, 
and City-ball square. 
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RICHEr ~HAN CRESUS! 
Now the on., Croesus that I envy, te he 
who te reading @ better book than this — 
Purr GILBERT HAMERTOR. 


THE ENDS of the EARTH CRY 
OUT and REJOICEin the triumphant 
progress of The Literary segernven 


HONOLULU, Hawaii.—‘‘I received 
by the last mail your and inclose or- 
der. I make the cost $72.9. I Jenene wo 4 ol 
$75.00."—P. C. Jonzs, JR. 

TEHERAN, Persia.—‘‘ Please send 
me one ‘Doré Gallery of Bible Illustrations,’ 
one ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ three 
volumes, ‘Seven Great Monarchies,’ for which 
I send you $5.58."—W, W. TORRANCE, M.D., 
U. 8. Vice-Consul-General. : 

CITY OF MEXICO.—“Will you 
have the kindness to send me by mail complete 
catalogue, and sample copies of the following 
books (value $9.92)?”—Hznry Warp POOLE. 

NEW ZEALAND.—‘“Kindly mail 
me the April number of CHorce LITERATURE. 
Shall probably send you a twelve months’ sub- 
scription."—Gro. T. Boors, Christchonch. 

SIERRA LEONE, Africa.—‘ Please 
send me a descriptive catalogue, as I am in need 
of some good books.”—C. A. McKus, Shesbro. 

GUATEMALA, Cent. Am.—‘‘ Please 
send me ‘ The Teaching of the Twelve A: 
Inclosed find 25 cents.”—Rzv. Jno. C. 




















BATTLE of the BOOKS.—The 
nature of the conflict which is being so 
successfully waged in the interest of 
choice books for the millions may be 
concisely stated as follows: 

THE OLD WAY:—Charge all the 
customer will stand, and competition permit. 

Big discounts to dealers and agents (when 
competition compels)—let the private buyer 
take care of himself. 

1,000 books, profit, $1 each—$1,000. 

Publish the books that will will sell. 

Take care of ‘“‘ Number One.” 





THE NEW WAY:—Give the best 
book possible for the least money possible. 
Sell to buyers direct, 


VICTORY-VOX POPULI.—On 
which side lies the final victory in the 
desperate “‘ Battle of the Books,” the 
following extracts, characteristic of 
tens of thousands received, signify : 

AMAZED.—‘ I am absolutely amaz- 
hh See ee ee ree 

terprise is a ic e. ion 
of the highest kind. m—Rev. DR SHEPHERD, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 

A BANKER’S View.—“ Two sets of 

Waverley just received. All my friends are 


wondering how I get such bargains. I explain, 
and these orders are the result.”—H. McLaL- 
LEN, Farmers’ Bank, Columbia City, Ind. 





giving them all possi- 
ble discounts. 


1,000,000 books, profit 





Gey. PHELPS’ 


Opinion. — “‘ Your ef- 


375 TONS | eee 


information to 





one cent each= $10,000. 
Publish the books that deserve to sell—merit 
wins in the end. 
To make $1 and a friend is better than $5 
t. 


“ Push things.”—U. 8. Grant. 
CONSEQUENCE: The New Way 
iron retail book trade in the world 
beyond all example— 








CHOICE BOOKS, 


in ais ot of — and difficulty 
WONDER. BOOK !—“‘ This 





YORKSHIRE, England.—‘“I am 


torical] Wonder-Book, 

Gallery.’ Will you do me the favor to say how 

a money I must send?”—Rzv. Jonn Ep- 
Driffield. 


—-‘* You may kind- 
ly send me the following books. Inclose Post 
Office Order for the sum of £1. On of 
the books shall send you another order.”"—D. E. 
Wriu1aMs, Ammanford, Carmarthenshire. 
Ra yt. < Ireland. — ‘‘Inclosed find 
bank draft, value $5.00, which please place to 
my credit. Please forward the six volumes as 
noted on the fly-leaf. ‘You may eve thet I have 


not been idle in recommending 
Tomas H. Astnanein, 94 South Darvese, 





FAIR TERMS 
TO BUYERS. 


BOOKS SENT to any part of the 
United States for Examination Be- 
fore Payment. 

WEST BERMUDA.—“ You will find 
inclosed $10 draft. Please send books named. 








Please send catalogue as we shall want more.” | taining four 


—J. G. Mzapows Sirs, Southampton. 
DUMFRIES, Scotland.—‘“‘ Please 
send me specimen pages of your MANIFOLD Cr- 
CLOPEDIA; also, send catalogue of your books.” 
Huee CUNNINGHAM, 25 Castile St. 
VICTORIA, British Columbia.—‘‘I 


see a very glowing account of the ‘Guizot’s Perey Aen tne —— tera The books are 


of France’ published byyou. Ishould 


like very much to get the work. Send mecata-|—D. 8. Grecory, Prest. Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, Lake Forest, Ill. 


logue.”—JamES Kare. 
DANISH WEST INDIES.—“ Please 
send me the following books, selected according 
to your latest price list. —— $17.22.)"— 
Rev. B. Rona, Friedenthal, St. Croix. 
CAPE BRETON. — 





sell ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND sets of the 


one drawback. 


is indeed a wonder-book, in theamount | world’s 





and valuable 


country. They ought to render your name im- 
mortal."—GEn. J. W. PHELPS, Brattleboro, Vt. 

STATE LIBRARY of Kansas. — 
“Having been connected with the State Li- 
brary for several years, and accustomed to buy- 
ing books, I cannot help but wonder how you 
can sell so cheap; or else, wonder 





——$—<—— 


WHAT IS THE WORLD | 








are concerned.—CERTRAL Barrist,St. Louis. 


a oo Literary Millennium m4 Gee st Sores 





JUVENILE JOV!— The delight, 
the enthusiasm, the gratitude, with 
which the knowledge of the victories 
of The Literary Revolution is received 
throughout the continent is exempli- 
fied in the following quotations: 


A PINE-KNOT FIRE.—‘The old- 
fashioned biographers tell us how their subjects 
became learned by perusing borrowed books by 
the light of a pine-knot fire. Otherssaved their 
money for months to buy a single volume. This 
is all over now; and if is the road to 
greatness, great. men ought to be plentiful.”— 
The Champion, Atchison, Kan. 

TANTALIZING.—“ You do tantalize 
meso. Such an abundance of delicious 
food, and no means to procure it. I can’tstand 
it any longer. I have saved up $5.00, intending 
to buy clothes, but it must go. Please send for 
it, * * *”—E. Boynton, Calistoga, Cal. 

A HAPPY MAN.—‘ Give a man this 
taste (for good books), and the means of grati- 
fying it, and you can hardly fail of making a 
happy man. You place him in contact with the 


best society in every of history—with the 
wisest, the wittiest, tenderest, the bravest, 
and the purest characters who have adorned 


humanity. You make him a denizen of all na- 





how others can sell so dear.” — W, 


NOW READY. 











quality of its 


ct Th me | HOLIDAY 


lisher, who is 





aca 

mah ook in itself, can be sold at such 

a price."— Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh. 
AND NO WONDER !—“Itisnowon- 


THE IDEA! Only $2.50!—‘‘A won- 
der-book in more senses than one. The idea of 
putting a work like this at only $2.50 per copy, 

and yet there is wisdom 





BOOKS, 


placing standard literature within the reach of 
—_ read.”—Evening Star, 


They are marvels of 
cheapness, beauty, and utility. Inclosed find 
$33.09.”—Rzv. M. W. Pressiy, Chester, 8. C. 
A MARVEL of Cheapness.—‘‘ Find 
inclosed $30.75. Everyone that sees the books 
says, ‘What a marvel of cheapness,’ and ‘I 
want some of them.’ I will try to be a sort of 


in | Walking advertisement for you.”—L, A. Nox. 


Beaver Dam, Va. 
NEATNESS.—“As much distin- 





—Girte | 100-PAGE 


guished for neatness of ap- 
pearance and general typo- 
graphical excellence as for 
cheapness.” — Sun- 








day-School Times, 


CATALOGUE | ™iitttrcon 


mend you for your 





FREE. 


splendid persistence 
and surprising resource, and 
exceptional and quite unex- 





standard 
value, can be sold for $2.50.”—Bznson J. Loss- 
1nG, LL. D., the celebrated historian. 


Prest. GREGORY.—‘‘ You ought to 


Rawlinson in six months, and will do so if the 
reading public come to understand what you are 


of cheapness and elegance combined.” 
ONE DRAWBACK.—“‘ Thereis only 


ae it seems more like get- 
os 5 eee > oo &@ purchase. 





pected honesty. ‘ Unexpect- 
ed’ I mean na greg sense—for who could 
anticipate such rare regard for old claims and 
debts, under the staggering sea of difficulty in 
rebuilding your noble enterprise.”—RrEv, CHas. 
M. Jongs, Golden, Colo. 


EXCELLENT.—‘“ The books, as 
books, are excellent. Paper, type, presswork, 
illustrations, and binding are all good, and the 
price extraordinarily low.”—Literary World, 


CHEAPNESS.—‘‘ These books are a 
marvel of cheapness and excellence. We know 
of no other work of similar value and extent 
that is sold in this or any other market for any- 
thing like so low a price.”—Examiner, N. Y. 

RAPTURES!—‘‘The youth of our 
household are in raptures.”—Christian Advo- 
cate, Hamilton, Canada. 











tions, a contemporary of all ages.”—Sim J. 
HERSCHEL. 


COMFORT for the HUNGRY.—‘ I 
am a young man of 25; am living on a claim 
alone—300 miles to the nearest railway. Your 
catalogue came to me like a Godsend. My 
mother sent me five dollars to buy some com- 
fort in the shape of meat, and this is the use I 
make of it, stinting my stomach to give my 
mind a treat. I have thumbed your catalogue 
over night after night trying to make a choice 
of five dollars’ worth of your excellent works. 
My heart fairly jumps when I see the extraordi- 
narily low prices—yet too much for my limited 
purse. Inclosed, $5.00, for the following: * *.” 
—R. M. Mason, Prince Albert, N. W. Ter. 


BOOKS or TOBACCO.—“I make up 
my mind that books I must stop buying from 
that man Alden, or else—well, say, farewell to 
tobacco. Your circular comes to hand 
for votes, and for what? That we may receive 
$5.00 for every $1.00 invested, and everlasting 





EXAMINATION | 
BEFORE PAYMENT. 





pleasure to boot. I can’t resist—away, dear 
tobacco! Please record my vote, viz: Rawlin- 
son, Ruskin, and perhaps, though I can’t prom- 
ise, Guizot.”—C. M. Epwarps, Barrie, Canada. 
SHORT PURSE, but BIG APPE- 
TITE.—“‘I received your catalogue, and imme- 
diately ordered four dollars’ worth, and received 
them. I was much more than pleased, and think 
pasa 9 egy as ever a man deserved to 
succeed, you. Iam a poor boy, and 
an immense appetite for books, ind @ chest 
purse; therefore the ‘Literary Revolution’ is 
an incalculable boon to me, and, I doubt not, to 
tens of thousands just like me, God bless and 
prosper you.”—-NELson F. Brrp, Foxboro, Ont. 
CONUNDRUM! — ‘Has some rich 
relative left you a colossal fortune which you are 
spendine * publishing books for the people at 
nominal prices? If so, I admire your taste. But 
won't the old-line publishers be glad when it is 
gone?’"—B. F. Conepon, Randolph, N. Y. 





** Please mail to my address 
the ‘Book-Worm’ for one 
year.® 25 cents inclosed.” 
—L. W. Hoyt, N. Sydney. 


NOT SOLD BY DEALERS—PRICES TOO LOW— 


DISCOUNTS TO YOU ARE 
SAME as to BOOKSELLERS. 


MILLIONAIRE ? — 





CARNARVON, North Wales. —“ Kindly 
send me your jogue. I shall thank you for in- 
forming me whether your books can be procured 
through any one a a oom or are they sent to 


buyers through calf "_J. EvaNs OWENS, 
Snowden View, A... 


forward me steamer leav your port, 
(Amount a Ore 45.88.)""—JosEPH Brat. 


TUNG CHOW, Nerth China.—“ Will you 
lease send me by mail the fol ,ee¢ 
closed. find five dollars. I hope that will cover 
ie a but should it not, I will remit the balance.”"— | m 
ns. J. M. SHaw, Chefoo. 


CONDE-SUR-NOIREAU France.—“ Please | 


send me the following volumes from the ELzEvin 
LiBRaByY. * I enclose  cents.”—F. JULLIEN, 
Professeur d’ Angin Rue 


FR JERUSALEM.—“ Wisdom is the 
Prine ga thing, therefore wisdom. © ** & 





, ond 7. ere te 
words of knowledge.” —SeLomen, Kiag.of Israel. 


: OVER in Vain ae How Mr. 
sr roan See Spe eee 
bd m 
ve dighares over, but we fail to understand it. 


ILLUSTRATIONS Superior.—“This edition 


includes all the nqten. ang Rinsteationset the oft 
tion for which heretofore been charged (here 
reduced to 2 and the illustrations are are aeteeey lowa. 
peed to of the $13 edition.” — Oregonian, 


ne THE MARVELOUS cheapness of these 
illustrated and handeomely | bound veleeeee 


provoke comment everywhere. The 
edition tne includes the more than 490 really superb illus- | 
trations of the English edition.” —Jowrnai, In: polis. | 


“ CERTAINLY one of the @ prettiont books to 
ne. wpe whatever the price.” ‘ethedist Recorder, 


“THE ENTERPRISING PUBLISHER has 


Ines veautitufcheapyana ne erntentans in loners Saree | m | in 








} 
QUEEN TITANIA.—“ This dainty E Elzevir 
Methodist 


edition is fit for neen Titania’s hand.” — 
Magazine, Toron 

a ADMIRABLE— “Put forth in such odmnize- 
e oe o. as to eng | their circulation among 


ALMOST.—“"The volumes _you sent are 


almost @ d with excel- 
lence.’ —Jome 8. tS Attorney, Mt. Pleasant, 


MONEY Wanted !—“I never feel the want 
of money so much as when I look: Loree your list of 
books.” —F. N. Gtiron, Pontiac, M 

“IF Mr. ALDEN ne sew to do such 
excellent work as he is now doing, he will assuredly 
win th wishes of all who are interested in cheap, 
terature.”—The Sunday School 





good Times, Phila- 
elphia. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON.—“ The 





access to sound learning than bad either Solo- 

mon bmn Aristotle. Whoever reads English is richer 

in Ps , > tea} than Plato was. '—From preface 
ife. 





prices very low. John will 
- ne’er die a millionaire.” — 
The Item, Huntsville, Texas. 


JAY GOULD Beaten !—“ I believe the coun- 
wy would lose —_ by the failure of Gould than aan 
B. Alden, The loss of one v —_— be in commerce, and 
by the other in learning.” —A. Davis, Du Quoin, ih. 


BOTTOM DOLLAR.—“ John, you lead me 
into temptation. You draw the bottom lar, by your 
winning way, and tS. I ran, give you ution. 
Enclosed find $1.00.’ UTHER RorsH, Lunen- 
burg, evamesin 


IRISHMAN’S Wish.—“I send you $12.20. 
If you had asked more you could have had it. As the 
I man said. “ May you live to ate the hen that 
scratches over grave/’"—Rxev. E. A. WHITMAN, 
Jonesville, Mic " 


“WE CONGRATULATE Mr. Alden in his 
‘pew departure’ 4 which he Includes in his publica- 
tions the best works < the t masters of art illus- 
trating literature.” —J of Education, Boston. 


“IT IS A REAL benefaction to that large 
class of ante who have little money and much 
hunger faim, Le! such Dooks are now 
wi their reach."”"— Banner, Philadelphia, 4 


Appress JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 


393 Peart Street, New York. 


P.O. Box 1227. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. _ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 


at the following rates, which include 2 pomage. 





From 1 to 4 copies, one year,. «$2.00 each, 
“ — Sto 0 coples............60.. 1.50 
© WOO WO COMNEH ..0...cccccccsccscrssccossesevssenerecooees 13 “ 
20 copies or over 10 


Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming aclub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to wig x 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mall matter from one 
post-office, and others in the same school get theirs 
from another, the papers will be sent paceman 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have ita own club, at 
whatever price the nuniber of copies taken entitles it, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
AC (nitional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper, 


The papers for a club, whether going in a pe 7 to 
one address, or sent se parately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the pope has been 
paid for, If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it, The paper w ill, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, Uf the sub- 
scribes 
time that he has received tt, The papers for actub will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ta received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should Include 
both county and state. 


Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other _ 
son than the one who sent the previous subscript 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed LASt YEA DY .......00cccccerereeeereeeseeeseennenee 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate, It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school ts less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Trachers belonging to the same household 
may be coun/ed as ONK in making such a statement o 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who formsa 
club ov this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
coples of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for ‘Instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for fuur weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Measrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E. C., will send The American Sunday Sc shool 
Times, post free, fora year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The regal will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
P. 0. Box | 1550. 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZ y QUILTS 


get Brainerd and Armstrong’s factory ends called 

Waste’? Embroidery—sold at less than half price. 
40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all goes “silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
from one to three yards long. Send 4) cents in 
stamps or postal note to 

The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO, 

621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Also, 469 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


WARREN'S FEATHERBONE 


The best elastic bone in the world for DRESS. 
MAKING PURPOSES, 5c. per yard. Ask your 
dealer for it. For sale by the wholesale and retail 
trade. Send for samples to 


WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 











DO YOUR ow N STAMPING | 
with our Artistic Patters, for em- 
some 9 ag en sferred, andcan 
be use 


fifty times ov Ga Outtit of 
+P, El ert Patterns.with poalerial, etc, Chg post- 
“PATTEN PUB. CO. 38 W “rath Rs 


SOLARTIP 


SHOES 


We have mote a OR for Boe this 


excellent 

WEA i fort years. We mak 4 
nothin else, and produce per. 
ectione at comfort, good 
style = best wearing 
that is ee Cost no more 
han is generally charged for or- 
dinary shoes, and will save 50 
per cent. in wear. No corns, no 
bunions, Any dealer content with a fair profit will 
confirm what we say. Give them a trial, WW Ye oy will 

pe perms nent friend of THE s¢ 
Imitations called by Lt 80 ngaely 
hike Sa ar hip as to deceive. Trade-mark and “Joun 
Munpevu & Co.," in full, is on sole of each pair. 








SK for B Bare’ s s Shoes. They ft perfectly. 
factured by Edwin C, Burt & Co. 


sz aivertisement of Chicage Cerset Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill, in next week's issue. 


he“ Automatic” Sewing Machine. Best in the world. 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York. 


See last week’s paper for * Faprpidery y*? adver- 
lisement of r. E P A RKE R, 2 ynn, Mass, 
Phila 


T. B. Hagstoz & Co., delphia ‘making a specialty 


of DIAMONDS and precious stones. 


Manu 
, New York. 





the only house in 


ay desires, and remitsa the amount due for the | 


THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 











the variety of patterns giving MOQUETTE effects at a large | 


| for every part of the country. 


saving in price. 


at far below real value. 


with 


“FINEST 








VELVETEEN! 


_ ve. XXVI.,N 0. 47. 








VELVETEEN ! 





IMMENSE STOCK 


OF ALL CRADES OF 


CARPETING 


‘We are now making our Semi-annual offering of 


SPECIAL BARGAINS © 


oe VELVETS wear next best to Wiltons. 





Call and see 


| Best BODY BRUSSELS below market prices. 
‘TAPESTRY BRUSSELS @t all prices, many patterns offering | - 


WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION 


confidence, being certain of giving entire satisfaction. 


J. 8. J. DOBSON, Manufacturers, 


809 and 8ii CHESTNUT STREET, ” PHILADELPHIA. 


VELVETEEY! 


SOLD BY STRAWBRIDCE « & CLOTHIER. 











Loti 


RETAIL 
Snodgras§S, 
Murray & Co. 


Market & Ninth Sts. 
| Philadelphia. 
DRESS CLOTHS, 


SEALSKIN CLOTHS, 
CLOAKINGS. 








| The finest assortments in America at retail. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


: Catalogue s 
Price List 


| OF 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


and Furnishing Goods 











is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request 
Wanamaker & Brown, 
| ’ OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











‘RIDGWAY REFRIGERATOR. 


| 1518 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 





| 
1 


‘ 








~ THE UNION TRUST CO, 


611 and 613 Ches nut Street. 


MORTGAGES Only the m: stdesirable loans. Ab- 


solute safe: / and satisfaction. The 
Kansas-Missouri Loan & ‘I’: ist Co. Wyandotte,Kan 


% NET ce: f0 =r yt 


y on: Yousecured Ee geore 
gage on firstlass Real inne- 


apolis or Hennepin _— Minn worth three 
theamouatof theloan.and guaranteed 
to met 8 per ct. 2 qassaptecd. 
14 years in business in this city! First-class 
teferences. "Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
8.H. BAKER, Loan Ac’t., Minneapelis,Mina 


INVESTORS “<u 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. First Morsgeee Real Es- 
tate Loans paid wt New Yor solute Satis- 
faction GUARA TEED. For reliability, consult 
hird Nat. Bank AN Y. City Bank, Lawrence, 
Kam Securit ree rest promptly paid. 
Send for aan by with testimonials, sample forms,etc. 
M, peecing, Pres. free. } NE. F, Hart, {E95 H,. erkins, Sec’y. 
I. T. Warne. } Auditor. (C. W. Gillett. Zreas. 


% INTEREST | 


FIRST MORTCACE 








x. Nat, 











. 
cost, Ns row 
Shep ree WJ, Ss, BONDS. and recom- 


mended by leadtier business sim sad cle en, 

East and Weet—men for whom I e been ng 

these investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 
so REFERENCES 

Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D. D., Hartford, Co: 

M. \- GATES PH.D., LL. D.. President Rutgers Col- 

Wit 5 New 
Dr. =v. 


runswick. 
1s gE, Pe tt Geneseo Normal School, 
— PLIFF Manchester x. H. 
av. JOHN W. RAY. iat 
KLY Mis atic Brida, Conn, 


JNO. 
m porters’ al Bank, New York. 
i Mine. 
mp. N.Y. 










irst National Bank, St. Pa 


with my 
informtion. 


Observer. 

mvestments. Cir- 
erences, letter from 
old customers, and a New Map of Dakota, sent 
tree on corieekon. Mention $s paper. ® Address 


E.P.CATE Sciiso romiSpate 





| connected with our art. 








MASON & HAMLIN 
srvtss ORGANS “30” 


$900 


Highest honors at all great World’s Exhibitions for 
seventeen years. Only American Organs awarded 
such atany. For cash, easy payments, or rented. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


resenting very highest excellence yet attained 
n such instruments; adding to all previous improve- 

ments one of greater value than any; securing most 
pure, refined, musical tones and increased durability; 
especially avoiding liability to get out of tune. Llus- 
trated catalogue free. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 
Boston, 154 Tremont St.; New York, 46 E. lth St.; 
Chicago, 149 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 
Boston; Plymouth Chure MR Set Music Hall, 
Cincinnati; Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 





| delphia; and of over 1,200 


CHURCH ORGANS 


We invite attention to 
our new styles Lf  gresgeae ORGANS, at from $500 to 
$1,000, and upwar 

MUSIC COM MIT TEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
DESCRIPTIVE RCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on a pplication. 

Second-hand Organs for sale at low pr toes. 





KNABE 


PIANQE ORT ES. 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Darability. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 
AMAGICLANTERN 

ELECTRIC ENGINE 

MUSICAL BOX 

or STEAM ENGINE 

For particulars how to 

moth o tal e of M 

ettes, all lat a 

Atiphia, Pa. 


HENRY GAUTSCHI 
& SONS, 
Manufacturers of 

FINEST QUALITY 


USIC Mtet 


Philadelp! hia. 


Send stamp for 











‘TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 







Easiest C2 ehicle made. 

8 as easy with ~ A 
son ss two The & 
le andshorten accord te weight they 
carry. Mrqually well adapted to Manuafact ctured and 


fine drives of cities. vinge Bulldey sant Deer 


fold by ‘all the! all the leadi ns Carts 





Is now hout A 
and EUROPE PEE an the tihnohost sat 


BEST incuine 
day. Ac Id can use them. 


@2@” Por circulars, address 


JAMES L. BRANSON 





FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 









a Fine Sian 
yaa PAPER CO. 


* 3 Printing Press,’>- 58°or 


Printing! 
Card & label Press,33. Larger sizes, $5 to 
$75. For old or young. Everything easy; 

printed directions. Send2stamps for cat- 
alogue of Presses, Type, Cards. ctc., to 
the factory. Kelsey & Co.,’ Meriden, Conn. 





eg lUST QUT Earhart ys 


GIA Hae $1; outfit 





R, th a script t 
outfit, oo Sam) Aes! oh. tin Ge. 
Ww.c. ANS, 50 PN. Ninth St., Philada., 
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4, ean 





a estas 


PK EDC 
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Ss. Ss. 
SUPTS. 


ENDORSED BY 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


H. McVicar 


Rev. W. Randolph, 


FREE SAMPLE 


Rev. = Vinee B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J.A.Worden, Rev. H.L. eet ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO, 


Rev. B. M. Paimer Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


OF THE 


Rev. John Potts, 





CHURCH FURNITURE! 











Sua tanta 








Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON, 





Established 1780, 





Catalogues sent. 





REAT 


CHURCH LIGHT = 


FRINKE’S Patent 
Gas or Oil, give mest powerful, 
softest it & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show indows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 

™ elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 

' + 55x Pearl St., N. ¥. 





Established 1857. 





And STERE Pt s illustrating 

every subject Eres * EXHIBITIONS, -w 

A PROFITABLE BUSINESS FOR 4 MAN WITH SMALL 

Lanterns for Home Amuse 136-page Cee = 
Optician, N St... New York. 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grade of Chu 
Crentent Ex ao. ie. 


free. 
CLINTON IL it MENREny BELL COMPANY, 
Trey ° 


- glee. Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Biot pare Ce poranges for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
, WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


- VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, WN. Y., BELLS 


™ Churches. Schools, etc. ; also Chimes 
eals. For more than half a century 
ea for superiority over all others. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 






































Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
for Cha es, Tower 
85 ~ &e. and cata- 


logues sent free. Address 
. McSHANE & Co.. ~Haltimore, e, Md. 


LESCOPES 2st tise 


ELE 
‘o., successors to R. & J. Beck, Philad’a. 
pa Ae ustrated Price List free to any address. 


MAGIC -LE aR Seite 














STAINED GLASS SU cumple 
C. YOUNG. 7 
Church Furniture 21?3°Sccona sc. BGaWax 





pst and. Sunday-scheel Furniture. Send 
to PAINE’S, Boston, for price and photographs. 


mne Send for C I.Ww 
Church Lamps. ner ss South Second St, Pais” 


) THE HITCHCOCK LAMP 


The Best Kerosene Light. Al) metal. 
No chimney orglobe. Nosmoke or odor. 
foa-exotesive. pen La nepem 
e gas. Adapted for all places. 
wo rier for reading and sewing. 
If ot found at the stores, we will send 
one, delivered free in U.8., for $5.50. 
Maovufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 
(Incorporated 1873.) Watertown, N.Y 
Hon, R. P. FLOWER, Pres’t. 
Remember, this is the 


“HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 


THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple, Durable, Ele- 
gant. A og luxury. 




















stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Illus. Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR CO. 
| No. 8 Sxxth Bt, Pittsburgh, Pa 


UB WONDERFUL 


UBURG CHAIR. 


Lue Smoki . 
f Cm 


Catalogue 
fatia fa. A. 









Une 
LUBURG MFG CD. ¥- 4 8th * 


Ww HEN you wantanice Iron Fence or good Ferce 








Pump, write to Mast, Foos & Co., Springfield, ©. 









MINCE 


SPECIAL 








ATNIORE’S 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 
_AWARD BY CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 


CENUINE ENCLISH 


Ady PUDDING. 


ASE YOUR GROCER FOR ATMORE’S. 


It is prepared with the most | scrupulous care from the choicest materials’ 











CoLorReED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Iiustra- 


tions Published. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








MEAT.| 





OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USS 


‘And all giving perfect 











Mes POTT 
ary " 


i < Mii’ | & 
ADVANTAGES 


. SETAC apie AND 
WALNUT HANDLE 
DOUBLE PO'NTED.IRON BOTH WAYS, 
USE AND 
BEST NUS ne CHEAP. 
OTOASET. 


IN a ere 
vA SIA 
= THE 











PEAR y 
tH BEST THING KNOWN fon 
W.ASHING4+» BLEACHING 


1H HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR CCLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universul satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be w :thout 16. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





‘BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
B. 6. Wit BERGER, Prep., 208 X. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


DOBBINS: ELECT 
I. L. CRAGIN & CO., NS: ELECTRIC 


Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, y+ a ye. subscribers first- 
class sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis, Write for 
circular. Menton this paper. 








sienna 1853. 
KEYSTONE eumen Siate& SoapstoneW orks 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the pew yA = Lane beautiful designs, and all other Slate 
ne Work 7" hand or made ee 
BH 5. MILLER & BRO. Man cturers 
sosey 1208 & 1210 Ridge Aven 
Posen? : 21 me 13 ya Garden Street. Philadelphia 
Send for Miustrated Catalogue and Price- List 



















IN CANVASSING. TERMS | 


i “BOOM, FREE, James H. Ba RLE,Boston. 


WANTED. —8 or 10 successful Book Agents to ears. ' 
rate as General Agents and train others. to 
$2,500a year. HuBBARD BRos., Publishers, Pion’ a. 


OBLE DEEDS» ™GREAT«™BRAVE 


Sar oy boy Fok woe ta amg 9 D.D, — 
flowsetiany Be Book. $100 00 per month lis 
verywhere. Low Prices, AGENTS wanted. 
Address H. HK. L. WARREN & & UO. 1117 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


AGENTS WANTE EVERYWHERE to sell 


the bet, Family 
ting Machine ever invented, fill knit a pair or 











stockings with HEEL and TOE complete in 2 | 


minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 
work for which there is always aready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twombly Kuitting 
Machi ne Co, 163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE, 


A Mutual Benefit Association, Limited to Members | 
of Evangelical Churches. Insures from 
to $3,500. 

Only sixteen assessments in four years, 
AGENTS WANTED. i spere} Commission. 
Send for circulars to C. J. SPENCELEY, Secretary, 
No. 4 Exchange Place, or P. O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass. | 


ARGE PROFITS 


ae 820 INVESTMENT required. New Process. 
‘A thoroughly practical al method for maki 









) Stamps, with complete traveling ou 
in chest. D: an Sow Rann'se = each oe 
make . per day. 
ee ‘1 and private ome 
cent JW. MANNER, "ootesae™ 
With ev- 
ery 0 1X4 
tit 
T 2 x. A 


ve a 46 piece Eng! 
et,ora Decorated Eng) = China Tes Set of Ly Des 
or a 11 piece English Chamber Toilet Set. With a $12 
order we cive a Maroon, Pink or Blue Band. Gold t Lined 
Chamber Toilet Set of 10 pieces or an English Decorated 
Tea Set of 44 pieces. ye have Hundreds of 
other Premiums. Iil'd Catal e Free. 
ae, Wanted. GREAT EAST N TEA 
» 333 & 335 Br’dway; Providence, R. a. 


The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


| “My Wife’s Fool 


OF A HUSBAND.” By August Berkeley. A re- 
markable book. An immense hit. Everybedy is 
it. A laugh in every page, and under alla 
healthful lesson for every home. 175 characteristic 
illustrations. It is going ttise waeere. - 

For circulars and terms, address 
Agents Wanted (Sinica PUBLISHING CO, 
Hartford, Cincinnati, or Boston, . Mention this paper. 


ICTORIAL NEW ‘TESTAMENT, 
NEW REVISION.—witrnH NOTES By 





buyin 


Rev. JOHN 8S. C. ABBOTT, D.D., LL.D. 
JACOB ABBOTT, D.D, 
Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


ee NEW TESTAMENT, 


| Rev. 





KING JAMES’ VERSION,—witH Ove BY 
Rev. JOHN 8, C mag ee D.D.. LL. 
JACOB ABBOTT, ‘D.D. 


Agents Wanted.—Outfit Fre e, and all Freight Paid. 
Address H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO. 

NEW YORK, or CHICAGO. 

; ’ . Are the Best. Send 
BURPEE Ss SEEDS for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. W. ATier BurPrer & Co.. Philadelphia. 
SEEDS ECONOMY in the GARDEN. The Best Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs and Requisites,at Lowest Prices 

Catalogues Free. HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St. Phila 
DURHAM SYSTEM (screw 

joint used at PULLMAN. 

Pamphlet free. DURHAM 


East 42d St., 


HovusE DRAINAGE Co Co., 2 231 J New York. 

















Knit- | 


No Waste. 
No Trouble. 
Always Ready. 
A GooD 
SALAD 
ASSURED. 
Rich, 
Wholesome, 
Natritious. 
The most delicious 
and the most pop- 
ular Mayonaise 
for all kinds of 
SALADS, RAW 
TOMATOES,CAB- 
WBAGEH, COLD 
MEATS, FISH, 
etec., ever sold. 
E. R. Durkee & Co., 
NEW YORK. 


DURK EES ; 


Sig 
DRI RESSI ING | 


GOLD a cba PARIS, 1878. 


ra 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess ot 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


A 
a 
bend 

i 
— 











Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


[RASS oe and BIRTH HUMORS, Milk- 
Crust, Scal Head, Eczemas, and every form of 
| Ite hing, and Pimply A ffections of the Skin and 
Scalp with of Hair, demand at all times the 
cleanaing, purifying, and beautify ing properties of the 
Cuticura Soap. Absolutely Pure. An exquisite Toilet, 
Bath, and Nursery Sanative, redolent with flower 
odors and soothing balsams. For Rough, Chapped, 
and Oily Skin, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburn, it is infi- 
nitely superior to all other sOaps. Sold everywhe re. 
Price, 25 cents. Potter Drug & Chemical Co., Boston. 
Send for “ How to Preserve and Beautify the ‘Skin.” 








SEND -£, FLUID 
FOR z BEEF 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. 


Frick & Co., 1107 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


6 |SAVE YOUR EYES 
IN THE WORLD 


BEST 
BARTLETT’S IMPROVED 


Double + Mitek ROOFING F FELT 


Materialsfor complete roof, per eq.ft 


y Tulsi GE ROOFING G FELT 


rials for complete ‘c. per 8q 





See advertisemen' 
next issue. 


ROOFING 








ve feltaare thoroughly sO on ,smooth, 
clean and dry, easily applied by any one. 


ROOF COATING 


for Tin, 


4 
ene pony ot SHER 


ron hy Spon 


ome ares rred i 
Leather aper. 


PENN ROOFING CO.Ptrebeteat Ser 
ig ue. BARNES’ 
, Com- 














etc. 

i. Descriptive ata- 
| d Price L ie dau 
i BARNES. 

i 


w. 
y St. fora, Tl. 


THE NEW TSSTAMEW: 


The King James Version of A. D. I6il, 
anc 
The Revised Version of A. D. 1881. 


ARRANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES. 


Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. Postage 
12 cents extra. 

The type is clear and good. No one need be without 
a Revised Testament when prices are brought so low 


| Sold by 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











. a 
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Illustrated Gift Books, 


VIOLET AMONG 1 THE LILIES. 


By L, CLARKSON, author of “ Indian Summer,” and 
* Heartsease.” 


Royal 4to, 8 colored plates, 4 in tints, cloth, gilt, $5. 


Hark! The Herald Angels Sing. 


By the Rev. CHARLES Wretey, M.A, With fine 

llustrations of Master pictures by Raphael, Murillo, 

. arlo Dolce, Coreggio, ete,, ete.; engraved under the 

oi i of George T. Andrew. Large 4to, cloth, 
$2.50: alligator covers, in box, $2.50. 


SWEET BY AND BY. 


a S. FituMore Bennett. This Sugeree Hymn, 
llustrated by Wm. St. John Harper, J e McDer- 
mott, W. A. Rogers, ete, Small quarto, cloth, gilt, 
fii 0. Alligator covers, in box , $l. In handsome 
wn covers with silk fringe and tassels, 





By the Rev. Dr. H. CLaY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 390 pp. Price, $1.50. 





SONGS OF CHRISTMAS. 


By Frances Rivury HAVERG@AL. Llustrated by 
Jessie Curtis Shepherd, Harry Fenn, W. L. Taylor, 
etc. Small 4to, cloth, gilt, $1.50. Alligator covers, 
in box, $1.50. In handsome pebographed covers, 
with silk fringe and tassels, $1.7 


Annie and Willie’s Prayer. 


A_ Christmas Story in Verse By Sopuis P. geen, 
ae oy Edmund H, Garrett, John A. Frase 

and W. P. Snyder. Small Ato, cloth, gilt, $1.50. “All: 
gator covers, in box, 
graphed covers, with sil 


1.50.’ In handsome litho- 
fringe and tassels, $1.75. 





Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


89 West 23d St., - 





New York. 


X-MAS MUSIC J 
OUR HRISTMAS 1884 


AROLS FOR | 


— } Bpeaaly f fine contributions from Gro. 

W. F. Suerwin, H. P. eo 
ESTENDORF on Joun R. Sweney, together “ 
t Bouutifal Service prepared by by Miss Netra A. 
Weitman, the whole furnishing ample material for a 


CHRISTMAS - ENTERTAINMENT. 


16 pages, if Sopantly pe printed in colors, on fin 
paper. *h, or 50 cts. a dozen b 
post-paid. $4 a hundred by e: express, not pre, 


CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE | 


By Burrerworts anp Root 


A Bright and Amus Amusing Christmas Cantata. 


Price, $3 a dozen by express, not prepaid. Single 
specimen copy, 25cts. by all. ° 
tt ta ioe ar 
Send for complete list of Cantatas, Services, An- 
thems, and Christmas solos. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHI 


GRAND CHRIS TMAS OFFER 


You can have a —— Bible, an Elegant — oo a | 

© *hoice Book absolutely Pree, ofa h Cha 
y addressing UNION PUBL wsttiNG E HOUSE, “3 
a ambersst., »New York; or 204 Main St, C incinnail, 0. 


OOoKS AND 
ORK STAMPING OUTFIT. 
aney Work, New Edition, a 


Book of f--~A# and Patterns for Artistic 






















‘mall 











Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, ete., » 360. 
Book for CRaAzy ParcHwork, - lie. 
Book of WoRSTED Cross-Stitch PATTERNS, - he. 
MacRaME Lace and Rick-Rack Book, ~ lie. 
New Book of DARNED LACE PATTERNS, ~ We. 
Book of Crocu et and KNrrrep LACE Patterns ec. 
5 COLORED (Cross-Stitch Patterns, - - 20c. 


8 Tipy PATTERNS. - ~ 
6 Pornt Russe ParTTEeER - } 
Retail —~— of all these Books and Patterns, 1. 
PEC » OFFER :—All of these Books and t- 

ny 4. $1.00 and ‘three 2c, stamps. 

STAMPING of = - Onur San Boek contains | 

OVER 1300 LL / USTRA Ose 
of New an of Embroid- | 


Choice Patterr all kinds 
ery, Price, 15 cts. EW STAMPING OUTFIT : 35 | 
q 5 , Full Directions for Stamping, 
New Sam. Paeon or Price, $1.00, 
D alana HING in: this Advertisement for $2.00, | 
4 Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Maas, 





THE ABSENT- MINDED FAIRY. | 
ne au. a a S VE An Dems 


ae i pe 
the feung. Yor 





‘BARGAINS my LARGE PIPE ORGANS. 


‘everal sizes for sale—-magnificent, perfect and mee | 
ern church hh ae just built—special reasons 
selling cheap napply y for descriptions. Also Cabinet | 
Pipe Organs (portable )—somethin now. Also, large | 
Jardine organ now in St. James . Chureh, N. ‘ 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


City. H. L. RO OBEV EL 7, 
149 West Isth St., N. ¥. , City. 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF, 


Used by the Army and Navy of the U. 5. 





| to find its way into evé 


| that I have been reading it: 


-T usefulness. 
2c. | would study its wise counsels and make the 


WORDS FROM SKILLED WORKERS. 


From the Hon. HENRY BARNARD, LL.D., for- 
merly Commissioner of Education of the 
United States. 

“T have read your Teaching and Teachers 
through, and am charmed with it, and so is my 
wife, It is the best book for teachers, not only 
of Sunday-schools, but of any grade and class 
of schools,—fall of methods paps, and 
suggestions, which any thought l teacher can 
turn to immediate service in his own work. I 
wish you would prepare just such a book for our 
public-school teachers; it is systematic, aceu- 
rate, suggestive, and inferesting, which last can- 
not be sad of many very good manuals of edu- 
cation.’ 


| From the Rev. MARK Hopxrys, D.D., LL.D., 


formerly President of Williams College. 
“It is a work that hits the nail on the head, 
and I am sure will be of great service to very 
many. So far as I have had success in teach- 
ing, it has been by an imperfect application of 
the principles you have so fully and success- 
fully illustrated. 1t was a work much needed, 

and I congratulate you on having written it.” 


From the Rt. Rev. WILLIAM BACON STEVENS, 
D.D., LL.D., Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Pennsylvania. 


“It is the most sensible, direct, and common- 
sense publication that I have ever met with 
| for the end in view. Each page I have r 
| enhances my wonder at the skill and tact which 
you have shown in selecting and treating the 
topics under consideration. Your sentiments 
are wise, your style interesting, your facts 
forcibly put, and the whole is so true, sensible, 
and, above all, biblical, that the volume ought 
teacher’s and super- 
intendent’s hand. In addition to this, I have 
been impressed with this thought all the time 
hat a valuable 
book it is for the younger clergy! It is just 
the kind of instruction that they need ; plain, 
simple, and to the point. It is by reason of not 
knowing these fundamental truths, that so 
many young clergymen fail, bo™: in preaching 
and teaching.” 


From Bishop EDMUND DE Sceey BaeeR, D.D. 


LL.D., of the Moravian Church 
“It fills a very arg eager lace in Sunday- 
school literature. ave parts of it with 
reat pleasure; and the members of my family 
Save read it with unflagging interest.” 


From the Hon. ANDREW D. Waite, LL.D. 
President of Cornell University. 

“1 have run along through many 
already, which fill me with a desire to dod it 
through. hy of - oe aa —— the 

int, re ing teaching, es) 
een t of experience like yourself, ro a 


| nation for me.’ 


From the Hon. Jutivus H. Srerye, D-D., 
LL.D., President of Amherst Colleges 
“1 have found it both instructive and fasci- 
nating. I shall rejoice in its wide cireulation ; 
for aft is certainly a most healthy and helpful 
boo 


From FRANKLIN CARTER, 
Williams College. 

a do not fail to predict for it very wide 

If every Sunday-school teacher 


LL.D., President of 


| principles set forth the guiding rules of his 
| activ ity, I believe there would be an immense 
| advance in religious work.” 


From the Rev. WILLIAM F. WARREN, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Boston University. 
“It is full of wise words, and i hope it may 
have a wide reading among the class for whom 
it is designed.” 


From THoMAS CHASE, LL.D., President of 
Haverford College. 

“ It will guide and stimulate thousands, and 

make them much more effective in their 

sacred work. I regard it, too, as a book almost 


| as useful for teachers of secular schools, as for 
Sunday-school teachers, 
| every teacher and professor in the country 


I could wish that 


would study it carefully.’ 


| From Major-General JosHua L. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, LL.D., formerly President of Bow- 
doin College. 
“] find it full of valuable suggestions, and 
of real inspiring power.” 


From the Rev. HowaRpD CrosBy, D.D., LL.D., 
formerly Chancellor of the U hiversity of 
the City of New York. 

“ Tt is an invaluable instructor of the instruc- 
tor, showing forcibly the common errors of 


many, and using strong common sense and 
graphic illustration to enforce the right 
method of ‘making the pupil to know.’ 
Trumbull’s long experience has peculiarly 
= him to issue this vade mecum for the 
teacher 


From Professor Gro. P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., 
Yale College. 


“ The topics and the method of handling them 
are such, that the work cannot fail to be highly 
stimulating and instructive to the class for 
whose benefit it is written,”’ 


From ProfessorC. A. YounG, LL.D., Princeton 
College. 

_ “T have been readin 

it very much indeec, It cannot fail todo much 

good to all who are reached by it.” 


From the Rev. ALVAH Hovey, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Newton Theological Seminary. 


“Having for many years been engaged in 
teaching, or trying to teach, a Bible-class, I 
feel no little interest in any suggestions per- 
taining to that kind of service, and I have 
found your treatise very useful. It seems to 
me to explain very clearly what teaching is, 
and the conditions on which success in teach- 
ing depends. I hope it will be read by 
numbers; for I am thoroughly satisfied that 
Sunday-schools will never accomplish all 
which they might accomplish until better 
teachers are secured. . . our volume will 
enlarge the horizon of teachers, and stimulate 
them to achieve far more than they have ever 
yet attempted.” 


From Professor AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., Ando- 


ver Theological Seminary. 
“T know of nothing else which will bear 
com with your e treatise. It 


parison 
cannot but be an invaluable aid to teachers, 
and usefu!ly suggestive also to pastors.” 


From Professor M. B. Ripp.g, D.D., Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 


“The is goods the style is not onl 
perspi aut ie ‘het shoves of 4 
w teachers nel or the aorwie 
Pel mate weal Uy cae ieee cs to supply 

man 
the seminaries and coll Sthice the 
contained in the book would work down to the 


Sunday-school teachers more readily.” 


Free Preteen Professor A. C. Keene. D.D., LL.D., 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 

“Tn its tho and able, as well as attrac- 
tive discussion of a most important aves I 
am sure it will meet and oubly a ver eae 
existing want, and render a great an Tasting 
body for whom it is 
| cially designed, as ry to the whole Christian 
public. There are few, I am sure, who have 
= qualifications for such a work which you 

ave.’ 


service to the large 


From Professor A. A. Hopes, D.D., LL.D., 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 
“T have no doubt that it will accomplish 
great good.” 
From Professor JAMES T. StronG, LL.D., 
Drew Theological Seminary. 


“T have examined wove new book on Teach- 
ing and Teachers, and I think it admirably 
calculated to aid Sunday-echool teachers in 
their important work. It is eminently practical 
—at once stimulating and su ve. The 
thousands of laborers in this field will find it a 
guide and an encouragement in their motives 
and methods. It cannot fail of wide success 
and usefulness.” 


From the Rev. JoHNn Ports, D.D., Montreal, 
Canada, member of the International Les- 
son Committee. 

“ There was a t need for just such a book. 
I wish it could find oe oe inte the hands of 
aH the Sunday-school teachers of this North 

American continent, yea, of the world.” 


From the Rev. F. N, PELOUBET. 
“The book is exactly one which I need ;ann 


many teachers, There are very few whomod | 
would not make better teachers. It grows up it | 
me that it is the righ book, at the right time, 
and most excellen 

ers do better work.’ 


From the Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 

“T am delighted with it. It is clear, crisp, 
practical, and muek improved by the marginal 
notes, {'shall be able to make good | use of it, 
I am sure. It deserves a very wide circula- 





tion.” 





TEACHING AND TEACHERS will be mailed, postpaid, to any address, upon receip, | 


| of its price, $1.50. Address 


JOHN LD. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Phila. 


in it to-day, and like | 


| ry, Biology. 


I feel sure that it will meet the wants of a great | Directeags Gaines ‘Ee 


y adapted to help our teach: | 


exec, THE XMAS PAIL. 


GREATLY PEROY ED, mate 
Hof fancy 
gripes in four neat 






OU 
listo a fall desert 


{HRISEMAS MUSIC 


oueee BOOKS 


pont -schools, at low: ces than ever. Call 
e, or send for a reun Ready Nov. 15. 


NEW XMAS SERVICE. 
$1.50 per 100, Sample free. Address 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 


122 Nassau St., New York. 
“THE OLD CHAMBERS STREET” 


CANDY 


custiniae offers special inducements to 
Festivals, etc. 


urches, Sunday-schools, 
"FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Our Confectionery guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Address | RIDLEY & CO. 
Cer. Hudson and Chamber Sts., New York. 
















CANDY rot" FiRBAe "Rls. 
Pyke pts eh 


son the finest assortment of mixtures for the money 
in the market, and we —— albstrictly pure. Our 
selection of beautifal p' <tr be 36nd 4 pound 
sizes, cannot be ‘cqualled. Call and or send 
for prices and 


(ae atte, Bake 








‘a guibeoches of eaqeaieas 
from leading Sunday-school workers _— ve 
rious parts of the country, 
thing of interest to every Sunday- -fchoat 

p>) Superintendent vised and 
lst. Price, 35. Wand teste ony 
one sending us a list of all the —— 
re} schoo! Superintendents in the place. DA 
C..COOK PUB. CO., 3 and 15 Washington 
street, Chicago, Il. 





Saat 
A \" Frederic k noes 
“The Squire’s Pony,’ 
ardy; and 
Richings and Engrav 
ings —a fine, large col- 
lection. All the 
ROGERS GROUPS, 
the latest, “ A tn dS OF 
great 


waed: rary afd Bridal sitein 


JAMES Ss. EARLE & SONS, 
6 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BEC 78 


Patent 

Machine Improv- 

ed, approaches 

nearer the old 

method 0 

rubbing henaay 
tro- 


duced to Be 
lic. worked 


elie = 
fectly clean. 
scriptive circulars 
and price lists 
mailed free. N. C. BAUGHMAN, YORK, Pa 


THIS BEST OF ALL 


Decorative Paints 


Is easily iahian Fremet 
Paris, 


WHOLBSALB ONLY. 


J.Mastsching & Co. New York 
At Retail by all Paint, D and Art Stores. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Situated in fine grounds, ten miles from Philadelphia, 
on the Penna. R. A Co Cees for women. Opens 
Autumn of 188. Offers courses in Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, English, Trench, Old French, I 
oe ish, - Gormnem, melding Gothic 7 we Ola German; 
ory em ry 10. and otan 
uy a Psyet hology, ATEN Scientific Br Brawl 
giene. Studies arranged on an group system, b: 
ich students may elect m aie in fixedt 
Salblietien devoting to each ~ hours per week 
ronguass two years; added minor courses engure 
libe training in Maihematics and 
Baccalaw 


science. Pp to reate 

degree. ist at the head of every department. 
Courses adapted for graduate ecient. Folowsh: 
iven each year in Greek English, Ls pee & 

One European seb annually to 

Bryn Mawr graduates. ial oductory 

to study of medicine. 

| Gymnasiua w 



















with Dr. sarge 


RHOADS, President, 
6 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVERYBODY’S PAPER. 


| An illustrated gospel paper, established 
| fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


| D.R. NIVER, 


ALBANY, WN. Y. 


| SaED FOR Catalogue of Publications of The Na- 
tional School of Elocution and Oratery, Philad’a. 











The Sunday School Times ‘Times intendote admit only adverusemen 


ae pebleher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertinemans of a party not in good standing be inadvertently insertea, 





